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The Ontario Coal Company 


IMPORTERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


LEHIGH VALLEY COAL 


POSITIVELY THE VERY BEST IN THE MARKET 


30,000 tons of this brand of coal used by the Water Works Department of the City of 
Toronto during the past three years. The records show more gallons of water pumped per 
ton of coal than the department ever pumped with other grades of coal. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST 
We Have Always on Hand the Best Grades of Soft Coal for Grate and Steam Use. 


General Offices and Docks Esplanade East, foot of Church St.—Telephone No. 18 
Up Town OFFICE—NO. 10 KING STREET EAST—TELEPHONE NO. 1059. 

BRANCH OFFICE—COR. BLOOR AND BORDEN STREETS—TELEPHONE NO. 3623. 
BRANCH OFFICE—NO. 725 YONGE STREET. 

YARD AND OFFICE—1069 QUEEN STREET WEST, NEAR SUBWAY, 











Catering Establishment 


‘- WE do the entire catering for Balls, Dinner Parties, 
At Homes or Private. Families. 


‘-- WE decorate the tables, supply courteous waiters 
and in every ease guarantee satisfaction. 


VISIT OUR LUNCH ROOM. WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES. 


Nore THE avpRESS: 247 YONGE STREET 





RUGS 


Are Most Suitable tor Christmas Gifts 
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JOHN KAY,SON & CO. 


34 King St. West, Toronto 





HRISTMAS, 1889 


‘ THE success that has attended our 
efforts to build up a trade in such 
™ goods as are required at this season 
Way of the year for presents, etc., has war- 
ranted our making more extensive 
purchases than formerly. We have 
therefore procured a stock of 


FANCY ::.- 
-: GOODS 


such as Toilet Cases, Dressing Bags, 
Purses, Satchels, Scent and Writing 
Cases, Desks and Manicure Sets, 
Collar, Cuff, Handkerchief and Glove 
Boxes, etc., etc, in Geather, Satin 
and other materials that wé can sell 
at lower prices than have ever been 
offered. to the Toronto publica “ 


H. E. CLARKE & CO. 


105 King Street West 
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NOTED FOR | No . 
bya E 7 aS 
PROMPT | eee cS ONEROUS 
PAYMENT | CONDITIONS 
OF IN 
DEATH CLAIMS POLICY. 
iy aoe) eee 4 
visciiveiilaiinitatecin HON. ALEX. MACKENZIE,M.P. | yaxacine pirecror 
JOHN L. BLAIKIE, Esq: ped oS 3 nol re | Wa. MCCABE, F.1.A. 


PRESIDENT. 


ISSUES ALL APPROVED FORMS OF LIE POLICIES AND ANNUITIES 


Province of Nova Scotia............ GEORGE E, LAVERS, Manager, Halifax 
% New Brunswick ....... THOMAS B. LAVERS, Manager, St. John 
GING 5s. sav ks owe ee CuHaAs. AULT, M. D., Manager, Montreal 

NESEIOUIA 5 5 6% .xo1e 0 sieince, 0 J. W. KENNEDY, Manager, Winnipeg 

British Columbia... BOURCHIER & HIGGINS, Managers, Victoria 

“ Prince Edward Island, FARQUHARSON & SON, Mgrs., Charlottetown 


Full particulars respecting the Company’s Investment and other plans of 
Insurance will be cheerfully given on application. 


--IMPORTANT :. 


THE widely felt difficulty of obtaining useful and charm- 

ingly artistic presents at moderate prices for Christmas, 
New Year's and all other occasions may be entirely obviated 
by a visit to the Art Metropole, 131 Yonge Street. Aside 


from the assurance of friendship, &c., which a gift conveys, 
a present is a fair test of the culture and artistic taste of the 
git 4 ae 

It ts for persons of culturea tastes that the stock carried 
at this establishment has been specially selected. 


THE ART METROPOLE 


131 YONGE STREE1 . TORONTO 
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“iy SOTUART & PANT 
™ LONDON.ONT. 


OUR MIRROR STOVE PIPE VARNISH IS THE BEST IN USE 
Largest Bottle, Best Gloss, Least Smell and Cheapest 











a We are prepared to do this FINE ART engraving equal to 
- 7 7 : , . = ; A : 
\ ] i - QO N fk any New York engraving house and Less than New York prices. 
- m 4 4 This process is from photographs, or wash drawings, and can bx 
made any size required. 2 : 
Reproductions from wood cut prints, 


> se E Te | y %¥¢°©@ or pen and ink drawings, or any cop 
PHOTO ENGRAVINGS sprint daring or any con 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANY DESCRIPTION 


DESPATCH AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED AND AT REASONABLE RATES. CALL OR SEND TO 


CANADIAN PHOTO-ENGRAVING BUREAU 


203 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
MOORE & ALEXANDER, Proprietors 


TELEPHONE 2158. 
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The official list of awards at the Expo- 
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sition UNIVERSALLE, Parts, 1889, proves 
that the HIGHEST possible rREMIUM, the 
ONLY GRAND Prize for Sewing Machines, 
was awarded to the Wheeler & Wilson 
Manufacturing Co. Then why buy a 
cheaply-constructed shuttle machine when 
you can get the ROTARY, LIGHT-RUNNING, | 
HIGH-ARM, NOISELESS WHEELER & WIL- 
son for the same price? THE ACKNOWL- 


EDGED BEST IN THE WORLD FOR A USEFUL 





AND HANDSOME HOLIDAY OR WEDDING 
PRESENT. Buy our No. 9 PaRLor CABINET. 
r: See our No. 12 and D 12 Machines for Tailoring, 


Leather Work, and all manufacturing purposes. 


WHEELER & WILSON MANF'G C0. 


GEO. BARRETT, Manager, - TORONTO. 


TELEPHONE 277 








Grace Berore Meat, the colored supplement accompanying this number was copied from the 
original oil painting and lithographed by Barclay, Clark & Co., 26 to 32 Lombard street. Only those who 
know the original picture can understand the fidelity and artistic merit of the copy. This firm haga large 
and unsurpassed equipment of the newest machinery for turning out first-class lithographic work. 
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Pianofortes. ~ warranted. 


A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS PIANOFORTE AT A MODERATE PRICE 


Toronto Agency, 68 King Street West 
The Toronto Incandescent Electric Light Company 


Operating the EDISON System. 
Office, 63 to 69 FRONT ST. WEST, TORONTO 


CAPITAL, 8250,000 





PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT 


W. D. MATTHEWS, Esq. W. R. Brock, Esq. FREDERIC NICHOLLS. 


MANAGER AND SECRETARY 





SOME ADVANTAGES oF. THE EDISON SYSTEM 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY SAFF. IT I8 HEALTHY. IT I8 CONVENIENT 
IT IS ECONOMICAL. IT IS RELIABLE. 


Our Central Lighting Station, having an initial capacity of 5,000 lamps, will 
be one of the most complete on this continent, and as our current will be dis- 
tributed by underground conductors, the most perfect and reliable service is 
assured. Consumers will only pay according to amount of, light used, as the 
EDISON meter system has been adopted by this Company.» Further particu- 
lars upon application to the Manager, 63 Front street west. 


CREAM FOR THE TEETH 


COMPOSED OF 
Materials differing from those 
used in the preparation of any 
other dentifrice. It is believed to 
be the only dentifrice known put 
in collapsable tubes and sold by 
druggists at 26 cents. 
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Le Voix pE Noet—Lovuis FRECHETTE 

TRANSLATION—WILLIAM MCLENNAN J 
Tue Exite—J. Ross WeTHERMAN. Illustrated by G.. A. Reip 
Kincs.ey’s Water Bapres—WILLIAM CLarK, M.A., a> 


Jins anv Juss—Don . ‘ 


Illustrated by G. A. REID 





Curistmas EventnG TALE AND CuristMAS MorninG (Illustrations) 
photographs by J. Fraser Bryce 
Recoir's Curistmas Gier—Epitru Sessions Turrer 
SrwasH INDIANS FisHING ty FRASER CANYON (Illustration}—F. M. Bett Smiru 
Trevpy’s Wire—Epmunp E. Suevrarv. Illustrated by Wm. CruIKSHANK 
PETER CHEEK—ALGERNON Boys, M.A. 
THE WHisky SMUGGLER (IIIf stration)—Wa. CrulikSHANK 
Ap'm Link—WiLttAM Witerep CaAmpsett. Illustrated by G. A. REID 
Curistmas Day or THE Curist Sprrtr—ALEXANDER MCLACHLAN 
GLIMPSES Or THE Woops: 
LoGGtnG (Ilivstration}—G. A. Rei 
A Wer Day In tHe Woops (Illustration)—W™a. CruiksHANK 
HAvuLinG THE Mast (Illustration)»—-Wa. CRUIKSHANK - 
A Mepicat Missionary iN Muskoka (Illustration}-WM. CRUIKSHANK 
BREAKING A Roap—Down. Illustrated by Wau. CruikKSHANK 
By Huron’s SHorE—Mrs. Mary L. Campsect. Illustrated by R. HoLMEs - 
Illustrated by D. A. MCKELLAR 


A Curistmas Evr Courtingc—Cuas. G. D. Roperrs. 
A. Rew and F. 5S. CHALL( 


Waar THE Toronto Farries pip ON XMAS Eve—Krr. Illustrated by G. 
One Curistmas Nicut at Sea—H. K. Cockin 

Marié HAzELWwoop s MiskERABLE CitRISTMAS- 

Puotocraruic Views or Muskoka, NIAGARA, AND TORONTO 


Les Votx de Noel 
Par Louts Fréchette en collaboration avec Wm McLennan. 


Le lourd-battant de fer bondit dans l’air sonore, 

Et le bronze en rumeur ébranle ses essieux . . . 
Volez, cloches ! grondez, clamez, tonnez encore ! 
Chantez paix sur la terre et gloire dans les cieux ! 


Sous les démes ronflants des vastes basiliques, 





L’orgue répand I’écho de ses accords puissants 
Montez vers l’Eternel, beaux hymnes symboliques, 
Montez avec l'amour, la priére et ’encens! 

Et vous, enfants, 4 qui Dieu sourit dans ses langes, 
A vos accents joyeux laissez prendre lessor ; 
Lancez vos clairs noéls ; 1A haut les petits anges 
Pour vous accompagner penchent leurs harpes d'or. 
Blonds chérubins chantant a la lueur des cierges, 
Cloche, orgue, bruits sacrés que le ciel méme entend, 
Saintes voix de Noél, gardez chastes et vierges, 
Pour ceux qui ne croient plus, les légendes d’antan ! 


ABLE OF CONTENTS 
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PAGE. 
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PREFACE. 


_ me was intrusted the task of making an 
interesting and instructive holiday number 
of SATURDAY NIGHT. I may not have suc- 
ceeded, but I think you will agree with me that 
it is a very fair sample of Canadian art. It is 
impossible in the space at one’s disposal to show 
every phase of Canadian life, and I have at- 
tempted nothing but a few of the more rugged 
and picturesque incidents which may convey an 
idea of what our pioneers had to undergo. It 
may be that to the asthetic taste these pictures 
and stories suggest a lack of refinement, but I 
dare not, if I could, refine away those touches 
which are essentially Canadian. I might have 
given you pictures of our cities and luxurious 
homes, but such things are alike the new world 
over. Our mountains, plains, lakes and forests 
are our distinctive features ; our people are home- 
spun and energetic, our prosperity unequalled, 
our future glorious, and w2 are proud of the 
British race from which we sprang and the 
country whose mountains, plains and forests we 
have overcome. We are not without wealth, cul 
ture, refinement and art; nor are we ashamed of 
those toilsome but picturesque episodes in which 
our forefathers, if not we ourselves, had so impor- 
tant a part. That they have colored the most 
worthy part of our present society cannot be de- 
nied ; nor are we, who are proud of what we are 
and what we have been, inclined to 
ignore the characteristics of our 
country or the influence they may 
have on the future of Canada 
and of the world. 
Don. 





Christmas Votces. 
English Version. 

The heavy iron tongue feaps in the air sonorous, 

The bronze vibrating shakes the tower as it flies, 
Ring out, O Bells, swell forth and thunder out the chorus 

o 

Of “ Peace upon the Earth and Glory tn the Skies !” 
Beneath the sounding domes of vast cathedrals dwelling 

The organ sends the echo of all its mighty notes 
Mount up to the Eternal His hymns eternal swelling 


The stream of praise and prayer which ever upward floats. 


Children, the Infant Christ to you His smile 1s lending, 





it 
’ 


Let all your joyous praise mount upward in its flig 
Pour forth your Nowells sweet ;—the little angels bending 

To touch their harps of gold, hymn with you in the Height 
Fair Children singing where the candles hghten, 

Bells, Organ, Sacred Songs which Heaven ever hears, 
Holy Christmas strains, keep ever pure and brighten, 

For those whose sight is dim, the faith of other years. 
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PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT MANAGER AND SECRETARY 


W. D. MATTHEWws, Esq. W. R. BROCK, Esq. FREDERIC NICHOLLS. 





SOME ADVANTAGES OF THE EDISON SYSTEM 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY SAFF. IT IS HEALTHY. IT I8 CONVENIENT 
IT IS ECONOMICAL. IT IS RELIABLE. 


Our Central Lighting Station, having an initial capacity of 5,000 lamps, will 
be one of the most complete on this continent, and as our current will be dis- 
tributed by underground conductors, the most perfect and reliable service is 
assured. Consumers will only pay according to amount of, light used, <s the 
EDISON meter system has been adopted by this Company. Further particu- 
lars upon application to the Manager, 63 Front street west. 
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other dentifrice. It is believed to 
be the only dentifrice known put 
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Les Votx de Noel 


Par Louis Fréchette en collaboration avec Wm McLennan. 


Le lourd:battant de fer bondit dans lair sonore, 

Et le bronze en rumeur ébranle ses essieux . . . 
Volez, cloches ! grondez, clamez, tonnez encore ! 
Chantez paix sur la terre et gloire dans les cieux ! 
Sous les démes ronflants des vastes basiliques, 
L’orgue répand I’écho de ses accords puissants 
Montez vers l’Eternel, beaux hymnes symboliques, 
Montez avec l’amour, la priére et l’encens! 

Et vous, enfants, 8 qui Dieu sourit dans ses langes, 
A vos accents joyeux laissez prendre lessor ; 
Lancez vos clairs noéls : 14 haut les petits anges 
Pour vous accompagner penchent leurs harpes dor. 
Blonds chérubins chantant a la lueur des cierges, 
Cloche, orgue, bruits sacrés que le ciel méme entend, 
Saintes voix de Noél, gardez chastes et vierges, 
Pour ceux qui ne croient plus, les légendes d’antan ! 
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PREFACE. 


- me was intrusted the task of making an 
interesting and instructive holiday number 
of SATURDAY NIGHT. I may not have suc- 
ceeded, but I think you will agree with me that 
it is a very fair sample of Canadian art. It is 
impossible in the space at one’s disposal to show 
every phase of Canadian life, and I have at- 
tempted nothing but a few of the more rugged 
and picturesque incidents which may convey an 
idea of what our pioneers had to undergo. It 
may be that to the asthetic taste these pictures 
and stories suggest a lack of refinement, but I 
dare not, if I could, refine away those touches 
which are essentially Canadian. I might have 
given you pictures of our cities and luxurious 
homes, but such things are alike the new world 
over. Our mountains, plains, lakes and forests 
are our distinctive features ; our people are home- 
spun and energetic, our prosperity unequalled, 
our future glorious, and w2 are proud of the 
British race from which we sprang and _ the 
country whose mountains, plains and forests we 
have overcome. We are not without wealth, cul 
ture, refinement and art; nor are we ashamed of 
those toilsome but picturesque episodes in which 
our forefathers, if not we ourselves, had so impor- 
tant a part. That they have colored the most 
worthy part of our present society cannot be de- 
nied ; nor are we, who are proud of what we are 
and what we have been, inclined to 
ignore the characteristics of our 
country or the influence they may 
have on the future of Canada 
and of the world. 
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Christmas Voices. 
English Version, 
The heavy iron tongue feaps in the air sonorous, 
The bronze vibrating shakes the tower as it flies, 
Ring out, O Bells, swell forth and thunder out the chorus 
Of “ Peace upon the Earth and Glory in the Skies! 
Beneath the sounding domes of vast cathedrals dwelling 
The organ sends the echo of ail its mighty notes 
Mount up to the Eternal His hymns eternal swelling 
The stream of praise and prayer which ever upward floats. 
Children, the Infant Christ to you His smile 1s lending, 
Let all your joyous praise mount upward in its flight ; 
Pour forth your Nowells sweet ; the little angels bending 
To touch their harps of gold, hymn with you in the Height 
Fair Children singing where the candles hghten, 
Bells, Organ, Sacred Songs which Heaven ever hears, 
Holy Christmas strains, keep ever pure and brighten, 
For those whose sight is dim, the faith of other years, 
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KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES. 


Every reader of the charming “fairy tale for a land baby” of the late Mr. 
Kingsley must, at least, guess that it has in parts an allegorical character, but 
there are not a great many persons who have taken the trouble to follow out its 
spiritual meaning from beginning to end. If the present writer ventures to offer 
his guidance to those who would willingly be saved the trouble of exploring for 
themselves, it is because he had Mr. Kingsley’s own confirmation of his exposi- 
tion. Many years ago, soon after the publication of the story, he took in hand 
to explain it. Several friends questioned his explanation and challenged him to 
publish it. This was done nearly twenty years ago in an English magazine, and 
brought Mr. Kingsley’s assurance that he desired not one word more or less as 
regarded his meaning. So much may be said for the comfort and assurance of 
the reader. It may be well to point out that we are not to regard the spiritual 
states represented in the allegory as necessarily following each other in the same 
order as the parts of the story. 

The hero of the Water Babies is, at the beginning, a little chimney sweep, 
who afterwards becomes a water baby. His name is Tom; and his history 


. 


represents various phases 
in the spiritual life. In the 
first place, we have a re- 
presentation of a conver- 
sion from a life of sin. Tom 
had the conviction of his 
uncleanness forced upon 
him by the words of an 
Irishwoman, and by the 
cleanness of Ellie. “I must 
be clean,” he said, and cast 
himself into the river, and 
was changed into a water 
baby. The  Irishwoman 
who did not appear in the 
story as originally published 
in Macmtllan’s Magazine 

represents Conscience, and 
perhaps also Providence. 

Another phase of con- 
version is represented by 
the change which took place 

1 Tom after he became a 
water baby. Fora time he 
lived a merely selfish, frivo- 
lous life, but also a lonely 
one. He could see no other 
water babies. But after he 
had helped a lobster out of 
a pot in which it had 
been caught, his eyes were 
opened and he saw that 
things which had previously 
seemed to be merely bits of 
“shells and sea creatures ” 
were water babies. The 
meaning is unmistakable. 
While men are living mere- 
ly selfish lives, their fellow 
men are to them only 
the means of amusement. 
When the spirit of love 
awakes in them, and goes 
forth in acts of devotion 
and self-sacrifice, then they 
recognize their fellowmen 
as brethren. It is the same thought which is so beautifully illustrated in 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 

Tom now enters into the Society of the Water Babies in S. Brandan’s isle. 
He is “a new creature,” but he is not perfect, and the discipline of his life and 
character is carried on under two wonderful fairies, Mrs. Bedonebyasyoudid and 
her sister, Mrs. Doasyouwouldbedoneby. ‘These two ladies represent the prin- 
ciples of Law and Grace, the two great agents in the moulding of our moral and 
spiritual life on earth. Mrs. Bedonebyasyoudid is a rather ill-favored lady, who 
does to the water babies as they have done to others, and explains that she cannot 
do otherwise because she is wound up, and must go on. And she says herself, 
“I am the very ugliest fairy in the world, and I shall be till people behave them- 
selves as they ought. And then I shall grow as handsome as my sister, who is 
the loveliest fairy in the world.” Law is ugly to law-breakers ; but to those who 
love the law and keep the law, it is as beautiful as Grace itself, which is here 
represented by Mrs. Doasyouwouldbedoneby. 

But a change takes place in Tom’s circumstances. Little Ellie, whom he 
had seen when he was a chimney-sweep, had also become a water baby, and 
had helped in Tom’s education. But Tom noticed that Ellie always went away 
on Sunday ; and when he asked her where she went, she said she could not tell 
him. It was a beautiful place, but she could not say where it was. “And it is 
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strange, but true, that no one can say ; and that those who have been oftenest 
in it, or even nearest to it, can say least about it.” The fairy, however, told him 


that those who would go there must first do as Ellie had done. “ They must go 


where they do not like, and do what they do not like, and help somebody they 
do not like. Tom suspected that Ellie’s work had been his own education, and 
that his appointed task was to do something for Grimes, his cruel old master 
when he had been a chimney sweep. But at last he consented to do as was 
required. The meaning of this is plain. Ellie could not tell Tom where she 
went on Sunday ; and those who have attained to the higher levels in the spirit- 
- il life cannot explain to those on a lower level the nature of their experience. 
Each one musi make it his own before he can know what it is like, and the way 
- ascent is the hard and thorny path of self-denial and self- sacrifice. “ The 
Captain of our salvation” was made “ perfect through sufferings.” 

It has been remarked that the different parts of the story do not always 
represent the order of spiritual experience ; and we must be contented to explain 
the meaning of certain incidents without being sure that we know the reason of 
their being where they are. This is the case, for example, with the episode of 
Mother Carey, who undoubtedly represents Dame Nature. She was a white 
marble lady seated on a white marble throne. ‘And from the foot of the throne 
there swam away, out and out into the sea, millions of new born creatures. ; 
And they were Mother Carey’s children whom she makes out of the seawater 
all day long.” MotherCarey 
gave Tom two directions. 
She told him to follow his 
dog and to walk backwards. 
The principal guides with 
which Nature furnishes us 
are instinct and experience. 

Another — remarkable 
character that Tom met 
with on his journey was 
the Gairfowl, a representa- 
tive of a somewhat large 
class of self-satisfied people, 
who are sowell-pleased with 
their own qualifications and 
attainments that they re- 
fuse to learn anything from 
others, and re gard progress 
in every form: as a vulgar 
kind of thing quite un- 
worthy of them. And so, 
in time, they come to lose 
the power which they once 
possessed. The Powwow 
man, again, is a sample of 
the religious teacher, of 
whatever denomination, 
who thinks it impossible to 
make people good without 
first frightening them into 
fits. Mr. Kingsley would 
certainly not have denied 
the need or the utility of 
fear in certain moral condi- 
tions; but he points out 
well and clearly the evil 
and the danger which are 
frequently connected with 
the method which he is 
here describing. 

At last Tom comes to 
the place where poor Mr. 
Grimes is Stuck in a chim- 
ney. No one can get him 
out of it, and he has not 
yet come to the state or 
mind in which he can help 
himself. At last the news 
of his old mothers death 
touches his heart, and the 
copious tears which he 
sheds wash the soot off his 
face and the mortar out 
of the brick chimney, so 
that he is able to get out. 
And now Tom’s work is 
done ; and he can return to 
S. Brandan’s isle The episode of the back stairs is very funny, and is meant to 
teach us that there is no “zoyal road” to any destination which is worth reaching 

When Tom and Ellie meet again in ‘S. Brandan’s isle they are no longer 
babies, but a full grown man and woman. They are no longer children, but 
grown to their full stature in Christ. And by reason of this growth they are able 
to understand something of their former instructors and guide s which they could 
not know before. Mark how this is brought out in the story. 

“ At last they heard the Fairy say: ‘Attention, children! Are you never 
going to look at me again?’ They looked ; and both of them cried out at once, 
‘Oh, who are you after all? You are our dear Mrs. Doasyouwouldbedoneby. 
‘No, you are our good Mrs. Bedonebyasyoudid ; ; but you are grown quite beau- 
tiful now.’ ‘To you,’ said the Fairy. ‘ Look again,’ ‘You are Mother Carey,’ 
said Tom in a very low, solemn voice ; for he “hi id found out something which 
made him very happy, and yet frightened him more than all th it he had ever 


seen. ‘But you are grown guite young again?’ ‘To you,’ said the fairy. 
‘ Look again.’ ‘ You are the Irishwoman that met me the day I went to Hart 
hover’ And when they looked she was neither of them, and yet all of them at 


once.” 
The meaning here is unmistakable. When, through the illumination of 


divine grace and ‘the disc ipline of life and the power of divine lov e, we are come 
to perfection, then we shall see no longer, as children, through a glass darkly, 
but face to face, and we shall know as we are known. And then it will become 
clear to us that Nature and Grace and Law and Conscience and Providence are 
not things different, or, as they sometimes seem to us, contradictory, but that 
they all find their perfect harmony and unity in God. WILLIAM CLARK, 
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It was summer, while the steamboats were plying across the bay, 
That naughty Jibb proposed to naughty Jubb, “’S’pose we run away?” 
And girlie Jubb thought ’twould be lovely to get away from Ma, 


written for recitation at the request 


And Jibb guessed he’d have a jolly time if he could hide from Pa. 
graph, and I wish long and happy life and : ¢ . 


audience and to 6il the ede folks who may read it or So they took their savings bank and shook out a silver dime, 
ave it read to them.—D And started on the ferry boat to have the loveliest time. 
Jibb and Jubb, a boy and girl, were youngsters not many years ago, On the Island they chased each other along the shiny sand, 
And the story’s true I tell you, for my auntie told me so. And paddled in the shallow pools and listened to the band. 
hey were naughty, awful naughty, and wouldn’t mind their Ma, Then they got into a sail boat and shoved out across the bay, 


hey were fibbers, story-tellers and told whoppers to their Pa. The wind sprang up and before they knew they were miles and miles awa 
P} I gu} 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


Then rough grew the angry water and Jibb and Jubb got sick, 

And wished that they were home and were sorry for their trick. 

But both wind and wave grew wilder and the boat it faster flew, 

And the low Island and the city sank down behind the blue. 

The sun went down and stormy darkness spread all across the deep, 
And in the sinking sail boat tired Jibb and Jubb were fast asleep. 

Jibb with his arms round little Jubbie had said his bedtime prayer, 

And e’en though they were very wicked God must have seen them there. 
For while the storm was howling and the waters flew mountains high, 


The boat still lived, the great God had heard the weeping parents’ cry, 
While in their stricken home they prayed in an agony of fright, 
That their Jibb and Jubb might not be harmed that wild and stormy night. 


Stand upon the highest cliff and when across the lake you gaze, 
You'll see, where the skies and waters meet, a cloud of misty haze, 
Kept always there by the fairy queen to hide her mystic cave, 

And over its rayged, rocky roof the storm-lashed waters rave, 


For the queen fairy of the lake is not always good and kind, 
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Or she would never wreck a ship as she rides upon the wind. 

Nor is she always cruel, though many a sailor I’ve heard say 

That not a soul who has seen her cave has ever got away. 

You'll see that this is wrong from the tale I am about to tell 

Of the queer things and adventures strange which Jibb and Jubb befell. 
The queen fairy was out riding on a flying thunder cloud, 

And the fierce, hungry waves to please her were shouting long and loud, 
When she saw the leaking sail boat and the youngsters fast asleep, 
“How's this?” she asked, “If angels a watch o’er all good babies keep ? 
These must be naughty ones or they would not be so far away 

From their warm bed in their cosy home and on the lake astray. 

If I thought they could be made to mind I’d put them in my cave, 

But if they fib or w-h-i-n-e at night such babes I would not save.” 

Jubb looked so fair with her sunny hair and Jibb as sweet as pie, 

That the queen fairy’s heart grew softer and she could not let them die. 
Taking them both in her arms she dived down to her palace door, 

And still dripping with the spray she laid them on the sandy floor, 
Gave them a drink of bitter wine made from water-lily leaves, 

And cover’d them with a weed blanket which a fair mermaid weaves. 
There they slept till the morning light, shining through the lofty dome, 
Woke them to see with wide-staring eyes their fairy, wave-girt home. 


Everywhere the cave seemed dripping, yet the air was dry and warm, 
Everything seemed peaceful, though yet the sound of the raging storm 
Through the wide cavern came rolling with a dull and booming sound, 
Which echoed through the corridors and kept whisp’ring ’round and ‘round. 
Jibb was awfully frightened, and Jubb began at once to weep, 

As in strange places babies will when awakened from their sleep. 

Crowds of fairies came a-flying and gathered around the pair, 

Each one wondering and asking, too, “ However they came there ?” 

Jibb said he did not know, and trembling Jubb all the louder bawled, 
When through the long and echoing cave a stern voice loudly called : 

‘ Throw her into the lake if she don’t quit that nasty yelling,” 

Little Jubb grew silent in less time than it takes in telling. 

And well might she be terrified, for Mats the Goblin was there, 

With fifty teeth in either jaw and a ton of greenish hair ; 

An ugly old giant indeed, as tall as the highest tree, P 
A nose as big as this room and eyes like blazing fires had he ; 

And his two great hands could cover up a hundred little boys, 

Or toss two big horses in the air just as if they were toys. 

“The queen hath said,” and glared he at the babes from the upper world, 


“That the next young scamp who makes a row shall from the cave be hurled.” 


And he gave Jibb a poke with his spear which made his bones all ache, 
But he did not cry for fear of being thrown out in the lake. 

Then the fairies gave them breakfast and some very good advice, 

To do as they were told, and keep as quiet as little mice, 

As side by side they sat, two better children were never seen 

Than the noisy Jibb and saucy Jubb while waiting for the queen. 


At last Queen Ezah-Retaw came, the loveliest fairy she 

Of all fairies in the fairyland which lies beneath the sea. 

Her eyes were dark and her satin skin was of a reddish hue, 

Down to her wee feet hung waves of hair of black just tinged with blue. 
Her smile was sweet as honey, but from beneath her sombre brows 
Shone the light of a haughty spirit which one word could arouse. 

“My two naughty little ones,” said she, “I saved you from the storm, 
And if you’re good, I'll have you well fed and keep you dry and warm ; 
3ut if you're bad,” and the fairy’s eyes grew large and dark and flashed, 


“You'll have Meets to deal with, not your Ma and Pa, and you'll get thrashed. 


['o-day we give a dinner to all the fishes and their friends, 
And you will see many strange beings before the party ends ; 
Even now,” said the queen more gently, “the covers have been laid 
Sit at the table right next to me and do not be afraid.” 
She led them to the banquet-hall, which was half-full of water, 
And introduced them to Mistress Wall-eyed Pike and her daughter, 
Who were quite convulsed with merriment while bowing to let them pass. 
‘The ill-bred things,” said the queen ; “ Why, how do you do, Mr. Bass ? 
Glad to see you, Mistress Bass ; Master Sunfish you're looking well ! 
Why, Mistress Trout! to see you gives me more joy than I can tell.” 
She wore a salmon-colored dress and a lovely speckled sacque 
Her fan and dressing-case were carried on Mister Mullet’s back 
‘Good day, Uncle Catfish, I never saw you looking better ; 
Sorry the Pollywogs won’t be here! I’ve just received their letter.” 
She introduced Jibb and Jubb to all in such a pleasant way 
That they ceased to be frightened though they had not a word to say. 


The table with its dainty fare was floating on the water, 

The head waitress was Niagara, Mrs. Herring’s daughter. 

Fat old Mr. Sturgeon took the chair, which was a sunken log, 

(nd after dinner said : “ We will have a song from Mr. Frog.” 

When young Frog rose up to sing he had a smile upon his face, 

His songs, which were of the low marsh-lands, were sung in deepest bass. 
I forget the words, but all the chorus was: “ Ker-flunk, ker-plunk,” 


And when the fairies thanked him he bowed and said, “ Ker-flunk, ker-plunk.” 


Jibb and Jubb thought this was funny, and both began to giggle ; 
Such rudeness amazed the fish, and they all began to wiggle. 


The Bluefish hit Jibb with his tail, and the Crab bit Jubbie’s toe , 

And where the row might have ended I am sure that I don’t know, 
Had not Queen Ezah-Retaw begun to sing that weird refrain, 

Which quiets all the fishes and tells of coming wind and rain ; 

The tune of her song was like the cold night winds’ complaining sigh, 
When, W-u-u-W-u-u, around the house you hear it’s lonesome sigh. 
Jibb and Jubb grew weary, for the water was up to their chins, 

And were glad when the time came for them to shake the clammy fins 
Of the departing fishes, who were exceedingly polite, 

Though some of them acted as if intending to stay all night. 

Later on they had supper and some more of the bitter wine, 

Made by the fairies from the green water-lily’s graceful vine, 

But when they went to bed that night their pillow was wet with tears, 
For they were thinking of their home and parents, poor little dears ! 
With thoughts of mamma and of papa, their hearts were like to break, 
As they knelt down and prayed for God to save them for Christ’s dear sake. 


Six long, long and weary months have passed since that eventful day 
When naughty Jibb and saucy Jubb sailed gaily across the bay. 

You would not of known them ; they never fought with one another, 
Jubb had no one to go to with tales of her naughty brother. 

They told no more fibs, and always minded what the fairies said, 

And often asked at night if their mamma thought that they were dead. 
They didn’t know that in her sleep mamma had heard a fairy say 

That her Jibb and Jubb would be brought back to her on Christmas day. 


It was Christmas eve, and they were sleeping just as sound as sound, 
Queen Ezah-Retaw stood beside them with fairies all around ; 

They covered them with sea-weed blankets and carried them away, 

And Jibb and Jubb woke up at home on the morn of Christmas day, 

To see their dear papa and their mamma weeping tears of joy, 

Once again to hold within their arms their little girl and boy ; 

Though old Santa Claus had been there, and had left them lots of things 
Jibb’s arms are ’round his mother’s neck, Jubb to her father clings 
Worthless indeed are fine hobby horses, dishes, dolls and drums 

If there be no papa, no mamma, when Christmas morning comes 

There now I saw you yawning, so I shan’t tell you any more, 
Exceptathat every night at bedtime they ask about the door 

If it is locked, and if nurse thinks Goblin Mets could get in there 

With fifty teeth in either jaw and a ton of greenish hair. 

For they'll never forget if they live ever, ever so long 

Queen Ezah-Retaw’s cave or the bull-frog’s ker-plunkity song ; 

The Bluefish who slapped with his tail or the Crab who bit their toes, 

Or even little Miss Trout who paddled around with her beaux. DON. 


REGGIE'S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
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“No-o.’ 
“A sword ? 
“ No-o.” 


what does 
aia wish St. 
Nicholas to fe tch 
L| him, a med? 
WN 


“A drum?” 


“No.” 
“What then, darling, tell mam 
ma,” and the slender, sweet-faced 





young mother bent down and car- 
essed the fluffy, blonde head lying on her knee. Reggie was silent a moment, 
then looking into his mother’s tender eyes, he said, clapping his fat, pink hands : 

“Me wants a papa !” 

Eleanore’s pale face grew whiter yet. She had dreaded this hour: the 
hour when her child should ask for his father. And now that the question had 
come at this Christmas time, when everything was reminding her of her cruel 
loss, it seemed hard indeed. 

She did not at once answer her child, but caught him in her arms and hel 1 
him pressed convulsively against her stormy breast. The tempest passed after 
a little, and she calmly said : 

“ Reggie, dearest, that is something St. Nicholas cannot bring you. 
Choose, instead, some toy, darling.” 

“If I had a papa he could play wiv me,” eagerly suggested Reggie. 

There suddenly flashed before her mind a picture of what might have been. 
Instéad of sitting here alone before the blazing fire, there might have been a 
handsome, fair-haired man lounging there on the tiger skin, with Reggie 
climbing triumphantly over him, pounding him with his tiny fists, pulling his 
mustache—kissing him. O heavens ! it was too much, she could not bear it. 

With a bitter sob, she flung herself upon the low, broad couch and buried 
her face in the cushions. 

Reggie looked in the sorrowful eyes of his pretty mamma. He could not 


understand it. Mamma cried so much. The mammas of the little boys with 


whom he played did not cry. They scolded sometimes, which was something 
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his mamma never did, but they never cried. There were papa’s in all the 
houses where Reggie was wont to visit. 

His childish mind was trying to grapple with this problem. There were 
papas, the mammas didn’t cry! His mamma cried a great deal, and there was 
no papa. Now if a papa could be found perhaps mamma would not cry. 

An idea shortly grew in that busy, little brain. It was nearly Christmas 
and St. Nicholas surely must be somewhere about. Why should not Reggte go 
in search of him and finding him, beg for a papa ? 

St. Nicholas, he had been told, was a kind old gentleman to good little boys 
and Reggie had been very, very good for such a long time. Yes, that was it! 
he would set out directly in search of St. Nicholas and a papa. 

He stole quietly out of the room into the back hall. Here he pulled on his 
stout india-rubber boots, put on his overcoat and cap, drew on his fur mittens, 
opened the door, squared his shoulders and trudged out into the night. 

It was a frosty, star-lit evening. Reggie shivered a little but he was a 
sturdy, brave little chap and not easily discouraged. He hurried down the 
street toward the railway station. He had been told that St. Nicholas lived 
away off somewhere, and as he had long wished to take a trip on thase fascinat- 
ing “train cars” which swept through Rosedale, he deemed this a most excel- 
lent opportunity. 

He entered the station and warmed his small hands at the big coal stove 
with an air of great importance. The agent noted the handsome little fellow 
with cheeks like apples and eyes like stars, and long blonde curls falling over 
his shoulders, and smiled at the little manly airs he gave himself. 

The eastern bound train thundered down, and Reggie went forth close 
behind a man and wife with their four or five children. 

The brakéman, supposing him to be of this party, swung him on board, 
and a little bit frightened and a good deal delighted, Reggie found himself 
really starting on a journey in search of a papa. 

The conductor, passing through, repeated the brakeman’s mistake, and the 
young traveler was not questioned. On and on through the solemn, winter 
night rushed the train bearing the little boy on his quest. He fell asleep finally 
and made so lovely a picture that the conductor, who had two fine boys at home, 
regarded him with approval. It suddenly dawned upon him that there was no 
striking resemblance between this beautiful child and the snub-nosed, freckle- 
faced family on the other side of the car, and he began to make inquiries. He 
was somewhat alarmed when no one was found to lay claim to Reggie. How- 
ever he could not put the child off the train and decided to await developments. 

There was horror, confusion and chaos when Reggie’s bedtime came and he 
was nowhere to be found. The absence of his wraps showed he was not hidden 
about the house for mischief. 

Grandfather and grandmother were in a state of mind which it were idle to 
attempt to describe. The poor mother passed rapidly from one fit of uncons- 
ciousness to another, and stalwart Uncle Rob was the only one to think and 
act. It was nearly midnight before the child was traced to the station, but once 
tracked to that point the rest was comparatively easy, awd Uncle Rob soon held 
a precious yellow document in his hand which announced that the little run- 
away was safe on train No. 10 and would be returned on No. 5 the next day. 

Eleanor’s agony was relieved, though she could not sleep that long night, 
and the morning found her too weak to leave her bed. 

Reggie would not return from his trip until three o’clock that afternoon. His 
mother counted the hours and moments till she should hear that merry childish 


voice again. 


The western-bound express rolled into the big station at M the next 
forenoon, and a little, mussed, dishevelled boy of four years was put in charge 
of the sleeping car conductor. His story was soon known by everybody from 
porter to the passenger in the last section. ; 

He was so handsome, so mischievous, so bright, that he was soon the 
center of attraction. The porter brushed him up and even combed his curls. 
He was petted and cuddled and questioned over and over. To every fresh 
catechism he returned always the same answers: that he had gone to find St. 
Nicholas to ask him to bring him a papa so mamma wouldn’t cry so much. 

This naive answer affected many tender-hearted ladies to tears, and even 
caused a suspicion of moisture to gather in more than one pair of manly eyes. 

The most desirable section in the Caledonia was filled with coats and 
luggage bearing any quantity of foreign labels. There were piles of books, 
papers and uncut magazines. However, the occupant of No. 11, did little read 
ing. He occasionally fumbled his books in the most nervous and distrait 
manner imaginable, and passed the most of his time in the smoking-room, 
lighting cigar after cigar. He stared steadily through the frost-covered 
windows, but not at the scenery. Over and over he saw but one picture: A 
brightly-lighted room, daintily furnished—everything new and fresh and smart. 
He saw three people there—two men and a woman. One man starting forward 
with pleading, out-stretched hand—-he could hear his voice—‘ Listen, Harry, 
you must, you shall. Good God, man, it’s all a mistake.” 

He saw the woman, sweet-faced, slender, drawing herself up with superb 
disdain, and flashing a look of resentment and contempt at the third actor, who 
mad with rage and jealousy was rushing from the room—away, away from his 
home, from his sweet, young wife, from his country, to wander for nearly fou 
long years to and fro, hating himself and everyone else. 

With a start this man, with the bronzed face and sad, tired eyes, flung his 
half-smoked cigar away and lighted another. He recalled that morning in 


Venice when he received a letter which had 
followed him all over Europe. A letter from 
a woman who had hated his young wife and 
who had sent him that terrible anonymous 
letter which had poisoned his naturally jealous 
mind. She was dying and wished to undo 
the wrong she had done. The allegations she 
had made were all false. 

Stung with remorse he lived again that 
shocking scene wherein he had accused his 
wife of her affection for his friend, and refus- 
ing to listen to any explanation had left her 
as he thought forever. 

Now he was on his way back to beg her 
to forgive him. Ah! would he find her? 
Perhaps she was dead. 

A childish voice startled him. 

“O, what a 
funny ’ittle room. 
Tan I tome in?” 

He looked up 
and saw a beautiful 
fair-haired boy, in 
kilts and sailor 
blouse, standing in 
the door of the 
smoking - room. 
Just behind him 
stood the porter 
benignant, protect- 
ing, smiling. 

The man with 
the tired eyes held 
out his hand to the 
child. 

“Yes, come in 
and talk to me. 
Who are you?” 

“Reggie,” said 
the boy, approach- 
ing with confidence. 

“Well Reggie, 
and who’s boy are 
you?” 

** Mamma’s.” 

“And papa’s?” 

“No; no pa- 
pa’s. I hav’n’t dot 
any papa. I wented 
to find St. Nicholas 
to bring me a papa 
for Twissmass, but 
[ ’touldn’t fin’ him 
so I’m goin’ back to mamma 
now.” 

By this time he was on his new j 
friend’s knee, and playfully patting the \ 
bearded cheeks with his chubby hands. 

The traveler sighed as certain recollections swept 
over him, and the conductor passing then, stopped 
and told the story of Reggie’s flight. tei 

The child listened gravely and then announced 


his errand again. 





“ Mamma tries all the time so I finked if I dot a papa she 






wouldn’t try.” 






“By the way,” said the conductor, “the child is bound for 










your destination— Rosedale. 
“Is that so?” asked the man, carelessly. ‘ What’s 


name, Reggie?” 






“Mamma Nora,” said the boy, pulling at his friend’s moustache 
‘* Nora—Nora what?” 


“ Not Nora what—dust— Mamma Nora.” 









“Do you live alone with her?” asked the man, trying to 
















speak calmly. 


“ Dare’s dranpa and dranma, an’— an’ 
“Yes, yes, who else! Speak, tell me,” clutching the child, convulsively. 
“Uncle Rob— an’ Aunt Hattie, an’——” but he did not finish, for with a 


great sob the man strained the baby to his breast, crying out : 
“ My boy—O ry boy.” 


It was time for Uncle Rob to be back from the station. Eleanor raised 
herself on her elbow and listened. Yes, there was his voice, and—oh joy ! yes 
Reggie’s. The door was flung open, and the boy ran in leading a tall, hand- 
some man, and crying, gleefully 
** Mamma, I wented and finded a papa—an’ | bringded him home to you.” 
Eleanor gave one startled, upward glance—then her husband bent down 


and silently took her in his arms. EDITH SESSIONS TUPPER. 
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TEDDY'S WIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 





T WAS a charming little 
room, the deep, rich 
coloring blending 
with the tasteful de- 
corations, while the 
furniture in its softly 
cushioned and_bril- 
liantly polished new- 
ness was almost lux- 
But I must 
begin somewhere 
else. When Mr. J. 
Tedrington Light- 
bourne married Miss 
Kittie Gordon their 
apparent resources 
did not amount to 
quite two thousand 
dollars, and the bride 
furnished fully three 
quarters of the not 


urious. 


eS 


herr 


extravagantamount. “Teddy” Lightbourne was a jolly, good natured soul, junior 
partner ina firm of architects, and had hardly yet learned to keep his aristocratic 
tastes within the limits of a very limited income. Of course they decided not to 
go into debt, what newly married couple with the slightest pretence to worldly 
wisdom fails to make that excellent resolution ? Teddy insisted, in his large, 
impracticable way, that any sort of a room would do for him and that Kittie’s 
money should be expended in furnishing the drawing-room and the other apart- 
ments which would constitute her special domain, while he would fix up some 
kind of a den for himself,and, after elaborate calculation, he decided that he would 
have enough left to furnish the dining-room and kitchen. But Mrs. Lightbourne, 
who was somewhat strong-minded, though a merry and loving little soul, objected ; 
if he would give her his money she felt certain she could put it where it would 
do more good than if invested by a great big, silly man, who would buy what- 
ever the salesmen advised. Teddy was not fond of the economies of life 
and as she insisted that having nothing else with which to fill in the time after 
he left the hotel for his office in the morning, it would be a source of pleasure 
to her, he consented. Her proceedings thereafter were exceedingly high 
handed. She would not permit him to see anything she had bought nor even 
to visit the pretty little house which they had rented, until all was finished. 

“You know, Teddy,” she used to say in the evening, “I’m three years older 
than you are, and I kept house for papa and know all about it ; leave it to me 
and by Christmas I’ll have everything ready.” 

It was ready two weeks before Christmas and no wife through all the joy- 
ous lands where Christmas is welcomed as the happiest time in the year, was 
quite so happy as Kittie Lightbourne as she clung to her Teddy’s arm and 
heard his exclamations of delight while being shown the beauties of their new 


home. His own room was the last opened for inspection and when he saw 


what she had done he caught her in his arms and kissed her sweet face and 
red lips, and told her she made him feel ashamed of himself; he had done so 
little for her and she had done so much for him. I think an observer, much 
more remote from Teddy than Kittie was, at that moment might have noticed 
the tears in Teddy’s eyes—tears such as are started in the eyes of even some- 
what selfish men when they see the self-sacrifice and love of those for whom 
they have taken but little thought. 

Those tears somewhat disconcerted Kittie Lightbourne, even though they 
told her, as words never could, that her labor had been appreciated. “ Sit 


down in your chair and try how it fits you, Ted! I want to see how you look 


and if the shade of leather suits your complexion !” she cried, gaily, but he still 
held her close to his heart and gently stroked the great coils of brown hair 
which rested against his shoulder. 

“ Do sit down, Teddy, and don’t look so overwhelmingly grateful or you'll 
make me feel cheap and silly. After I look at you awhile I’ll come over and 
see if it will hold us both, for you needn’t flatter yourself with the idea that you 
are going to have this room or that chair ali to yourself, Mr. Proudie, so now ! 

Teddy tried the chair and it proved exactly suitable in color and quite 
large enough for two. “Kittie,” suggested Teddy looking into the loving 
face pillowed partly on his shoulder and partly on the soft back of the chair, 
“how did you ever get all this furniture and these pretty things for two thous- 
and dollars? I should think they would have cost twice that ?” 

Kittie’s hand pressed firmly over his mouth stopped further enquiries. 
“No questions, sir!” she exclaimed archly. “Everything is paid for and 
details would be tiresome. If other people will only be kind enough to think 
that we have spent so much money we may be able to pose as capitalists, or 
perhaps if they know you hadn’t any money they will think you married poor 
old me because I was an heiress.” 

“ Poor old you, indeed,” laughed Teddy. 


of twenty-five and you’must be nearly twenty-eig— 


“ ve reached the advanced aye 
” 


“ Hush, Ted, never breathe that awful number! It is bad enough to dream 
of it, think of it, and see it written on the walls like that awful, ominous some- 
thing at Belshazzar’s feast, without ever hearing it.” Kittie’s serio-comic inter- 
ruption made Teddy laugh, he, man-like, failing to notice the little quiver in 
the voice, or take to heart the lesson that every man ought early to learn, that 
no woman cares to see her years reckoned upon one’s fingers. 

“You remember what the parson said to us, Kittie,” continued the oblivious 
Teddy, “when we gave him our ages, ‘that a wife older than the husband 
brings good luck,’ and you know a rattle-brained man like I am needs someone 
with sense to look after him.” 

“Don’t, Teddy, please don’t talk as if I had taken you to raise,” cried 
Kittie, the brave little soul, still keeping the accent of pain hidden beneath her 
gay laugh and comic grimaces. “If ever you confess to anything more than 
that we are about of an age I'll get a divorce or do something equally desperate 
and heartbreaking. And it would be heartbreaking, Teddy,” murmured Kittie, 
as she put her arm around his neck and drew her face close up to his bearded 
cheek, “if anything ever separated us, for I love you, Teddy, with all my might, 
and old as I am I never imagined that I loved a man before that night we met 
at Grantham’s ball.” Kittie’s voice was serious now, desperately serious but 
Teddy was gazing at the gleaming beauty of the moonlight on the waterstretch 
in an etching which his wife had hung over the mantelpiece, and responded 
with nothing more re-assuring than an abstract hug and a kiss, which would 
have been effectual only that Teddy’s eyes had, in the meantime, become fixed 
on a pair of very handsome curtains over the window. 

“Why, Kittie,” he laughed in that light-hearted and horribly masculine 
way which, when it comes in answer to the heart-appeal of a woman, is inter- 
preted as indifference, “how can you suggest anything so preposterous as the 
possibility of a separation. If two people on this earth were ever suited to one 
another then you and I are the two. Now I couldn’t have fixed up this room 
to please myself half as well as you have done it; those curtains are the prettiest 
I’ve seen anywhere; the best houses in the city have nothing nicer or in as 
good taste.” 

Though Teddy was anxious to change the subject he really had nothing to 
conceal, his only trouble being that he didn’t half understand women ; didn’t 
know that an assurance that he loved the one who had done all this for him 
and had never loved anybody else would have been worth a thousand times 
more to her than complimentary endorsements of her taste and generosity. 

“I’m glad you like it, Teddy,” answered Kittie, straightening up and with 
her face behind Teddy’s head, giving her eyes a suspicious little dab with the 
back of her hand, “ 1—I was afraid I might put something disappointing and 
out of place in it, and you know how wretched even one little inharmonious 
thing will make everything look—and feel.” Kittie could not restrain this one 
thrust at her husband but it was wasted; Mr. Lightbourne was examining a 
dainty little fire screen and pronounced it lovely. 

“You haven’t seen the larder yet,” said Kittie, after her disappointment 
had been partially forgotten amidst the enthusiastic encomiums of her husband, 
whose eye trained to the appreciation of beauty as displayed in form and color, 
roved from one pretty thing to another—“ and Teddy, you know, I’ve got some 
nice things there which you men are said to appreciate more than vases, cur- 
tains or sentiment—or even a wife.” 

Teddy put his arm around her, gaily whistling 
opera in which he, as one of an amateur company, had taken a prominent part 
somewhat to the discomfiture of his fancee who was 


a bar from the comic 


just before his marriage 
not musical and didn’t care to see her Teddy in the role of a lover. 

“I'm a never-get-left young man,” etc., 
he sang as he danced with her through the dining-room and into the kitchen. 
she exclaimed, “chops for breakfast, a roast for dinner, and 


“See there !” 
Now isn’t this keeping house, Mr. J. Ted- 


celery and cheese and everything ! 
rington, in real earnest ?” 

“ Well I should say so,” he replied, suddenly becoming practical, “ but who 
is going to cook them, my gentle Kittie, and who is going to eat them, my 
dear, while we are stopping at the hotel ?” 

“But we are not stopping at the hotel, Mr. Lightbourne, we are staying 
here henceforward and forever more—or at least till we quarrel or get rich,” 
answered Kittie, airily. 

“ But we'll have to get our trunks and pay our bill and all that sort of thing, 
you know, my dear, before we can settle down.” 

“ But that is all done, my Teddy,” cried Kittie, triumphantly. 
the trunks and they will be here in a jiffy, and I had enough money left over 


“I packed 


to pay the bill and I paid it.” 
One might have expected the recipient of this unexpected information and 
of the satisfactory financial statement of the partnership to have been overjoyed, 


but he wasn’t. He stared blankly at his wife for a moment and his brew 


clouded. 


“ Well, I declare, you have been rushing things, Kit. Kind of left me out 


of the arrangements altogether.” 

“ Don’t you like it, Ted,” she asked, the accent of pain and disappointment 
vibrating, without concealment, through her sweet voice, 

“ Yes, of course I like it, Kittie, but I’m not quite used to having my bills 
paid and trunks moved by someone else as if I were a child.” He was gazing 
at the chops and the roast and did not notice her face or he would not have 
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continued with an unpleasant laugh: ‘“ The hotel people will think sure enough 


that you’ve taken me to raise.” 

Kittie’s wide-open eyes, quickly filling with tears, the quivering lips, on 
which her white teeth were pressed in a struggle to restrain a sob, and the look 
of reproachful pain partially restored Mr. Lightbourne to his senses. 

“ Kittie darling,” he cried, seizing her in his arms, “I’m an ungrateful 
wretch! You have been too good and it has spoiled me! I know I spoke 
like a simpleton! Forgive me, darling, and dry your tears, they make me feel 
like taking myself out to the woodshed and giving myself the horsewhipping I 
deserve.” 

Kittie for a few moments could not be comforted and sobbed bitterly. 
Then with a desperate effort she brushed away her tears and tried to laugh. 
“Tt is I,” she whispered tremulously, “who ought to be whipped for being so 
silly and crying about nothing. Only—only—Teddy dear, I thought our happi- 
ness would be so unalloyed to-night that even a little scolding hurt so that I 
couldn’t help bawling a little. You don’t mind, do you, dear?” 

Teddy was still calling himself desperate names and assuring her that he 
alone was to blame for having acted like an unfeeling brute, and was brushing 
away the tears, which somehow wouldn’t stop all at once, when the door-bell 
rang. Kittie sprang from his arms and ran to the wash basin which she filled 
with cold water, saying hurriedly : 

“Go to the door, please Teddy, quick, and see if it is old Mary or the 
trunks,” then as she splashed the water over her eyes she called after him, “ if 
it is Mary, call me.” 

It was Mary, evidentl , for a grim old woman demanded sharply, “ Does 
Mrs. Lightbourne live here ?” 

“Yes, Mary,” cried Kittie, running toward the door, “this is the place, 
and oh I’m so glad to see you! You dear old woman !” 

The grim old face softened as Kittie caught her around the neck and gave 
her a kiss. 

Mary had evidently made up her mind as to what she would do first, for 
without speaking another word she took hold of Kittie’s face and held it up to 
the light for a scrutiny which seemed painfully long. 

“IT hope yous be happy,” the old body began, “ but yous don’t look it; bin 
cryin’.” 

“Indeed I’m happy, Mary, the very happiest woman in the world, and you 
only say that because you always told me never to marry, because men were 
all alike—bad. But here is one who isn’t bad, Mary ; I’m sure you'll like him. 
Mr. Lightbourne, my old nurse, Mary Haines,” and with this Kittie caught 
Teddy’s arm and drew him forward to be introduced. Mr. Lightbourne had 
scarcely relished old Mary’s opinion of his wife’s happiness but he endeavored 
to be friendly and—failed. 

Just then the trunks came and caused a fortunate interruption. He offered 
to help bring them in but Mary shoved him into the drawing-room and super- 
intended the job herself. 

“Of course I don’t mind her odd ways, Kittie,” he explained, “but she is 
really a greater oddity than I expected. She seems strong and active if I may 


judge by the shove she gave me just now.” 


“Are you comfortable, Mary?” asked Kittie half an hour later as she 
looked into her old servant’s room. 

Without deigning to make reply the old woman, in her long flannel night- 
gown, came over to the door and again taking her nursling’s face between her 
rough hands, looked long and lovingly into the deep violet eyes. “ Mabbe 
yous be, but yous don’t look it !” she answered, kissing her old charge and 
then turning into bed, still muttering, “ Mabbe yous be, but yous don’t look it !” 


CHAPTER II. 


was lying on the lounge in 
his room, Kittie was buried 
deep in the soft cushions of 
his easy chair. 

“Do you like that Maud 
Hetherley!” she asked after 
a short silence, during which 
her husband had shown un- 
mistakable symptoms of som- 
nolence. 

“ Why, certainly,” he an- 
swered, stretching — himself 
and seeking for a more com- 
fortable attitude. Kittie knew 
4 7 < 2 : that the old adage about let- 
O6h% it . ting sleeping dogs lie applies 
TaN ite 4 , ; quite as well to sleepy men, 


but her heart was too full to 


<= az . philosophize, and though 
4 F through the dinner just over 
she had been able to keep 
away from unpleasant topics 


she felt that the well-fed man before her should be able to stand an expression 





of opinion from his wife. 
“Well then I don’t, Teddy, and I wish you wouldn’t be quite so enthusi- 


LL ODE ha eS EER LEE ONTENIENTE 


astically good to her when she comes here.” Kittie’s voice was surcharged 
with long restrained excitement, and even the none too observant Teddy recog- 
nized that something was wrong. 

“ Not jealous of her I hope?” he exclaimed, as he propped-his head up 
with the cushion and gazed curiously at his wife. 

“No, not jealous. I hope I’m not silly enough to think you in love with 
every woman you speak to, and I know you could have married Maud Hether- 
ley if you had wanted to, but I don’t like to see you so good to her when she 


is sO mean to me !” P 
“Mean to you; why Kit you must be dreaming; I thought she was 


becoming a regular sister to you.” 

“ But I don’t want to be ‘sistered,’ Teddy, particularly by a woman who tries 
to impress me with the notion that she could have had my place as your wife 
had she been so inclined,” answered Kittie hotly, “and, what’s more, I can’t 
endure having a woman trying on my clothes and calling my attention to the 
places where she is better developed or more trimly shaped than I am, and ask- 
ing my opinion as to how many inches of difference there are between us. I think 
she is the rudest and meanest creature I ever knew, and if you keep on making 
so much of her I shall positively insult her—I sha’n’t be able to help it, Teddy, 
I sha’n’t, indeed. Iam getting to absolutely hate her and her patronizing ways.” 

Teddy grinned. 

There is only one thing more furiously exasperating than that superior grin 
which displays itself on the face of a man who thinks he knows everything and 
is kind enough not to put his reproof of woman’s unjustifiable ignorance into 
words. The other thing—the one worse thing—is when a woman ostentatiously 
hums or sings while her stronger half is addressing some specially appropriate 
words of advice, reprimand or warning to her careless ear. Kittie could never 
lave degenerated into the hateful rudeness of refusing to listen, and Teddy had 
no idea how villainously provoking he looked as he turned that superior smile, 
that “ sorry-you-are-acting-so-silly ” smile upon his irritated wife. 

“Teddy,” she cried, angrily, sitting up straight in the big chair, “ scold, 
scowl, get up and stalk out with an air of injured innocence, swear if you will, 
but for mercy’s sake don’t grin. 1 didn’t believe it possible that you could have 
made me show my bad temper, and in the three months we’ve been married 
you can’t say you have seen me real angry before, but I can’t and won’t stand 
that self-satisfied look of amusement, as if you had carefully calculated every- 
thing you and Maud have done with the fixed purpose of annoying me.” 

Teddy by this time was also sitting up and began looking very perpendicu- 
“ Kittie,” he began with dignity, “I confess I am surprised at this exhibi- 


lar. 
I certainly shan't 


tion of what I didn’t suppose you possessed—bad temper. 
stoop to defend myself, for if you are to be so unreasonable it will be impossible 
to satisfy you. As to the charge of ‘grinning’ at you I certainly take that as a 
personal affront and I sian’t trouble you with any further efforts to smile at 
your absurd suspicions until you are in a different frame of mind. I think in 
the meantime I had better take a walk and give you an opportuniny of recover- 
ing your composure.” 

As he rose to go his wife threw herself on his breast. “ Oh, please don’t 
go, Teddy, darling,” she sobbed, “don’t let this be a quarrel—our first quar- 
rel—you know I didn’t intend to say as much as I did, but I love you so much 
and want you all to myself that I am unreasonable. Forgive me—won’t you, 
Teddy, and I will never scold again.” 

_Manlike he thought it would be undignified, if not unwise, to unbend too 
quickly, but he stroked her hair, told her not to cry and informed her with 
more or less gentleness that he would remain if she showed no further disposi- 
tion to go into hysterics. After he had seated himself by her side on the iounge, 
and pity for her tears had driven away the resentment he had felt at being 
upbraided he returned to the vexed subject in a more conciliatory tone. 

“ You really went off the handle a little too suddenly, Kittie dear. Maud 
may have shown bad taste in what she said and did, but I don’t think it would 
bear any such construction as you seem to have put upon it.” 

“But there were so many things, Teddy, dear,” answered Kittie, quickly, 
and then after a moment, for she saw an opportunity of at least quietly stating 
her case ; “you don’t mind me telling you what made me act so cross and silly, 
do you?” 

“Certainly not,” he replied, resignedly, “though you know I think the 
least said will be soonest mended, little wife !” 

“ Yes, but it is always best to keep nothing back—entire confidence between 
man and wife, you know, Teddy—and I shall feel guilty until I tell you every- 
thing I know and have thought about ; you won’t mind, will you, Teddy ; :’ll 
feel better, you know, and perhaps ”—she added with tearful archness—“ I'll ve 
able to behave better.” 

“Go on, Kittie—out with it, all of it, if it will relieve your pent up feelings, 
but remember | shall not feel it my duty to enter into explanations. This sort 
of thing is always best left to explain itself.” 

Ignoring all but his permission to “out with her troubles,” Kittie began. 

I know I’m silly, but I feel just a 
her violet eyes were luminous with 
“T was hurt 


“ Now you mustn’t be angry, Teddy. 
little too utterly miserable to be told of it” 
unshed tears, and her voice trembled as she looked up at him. 
that day I went into your office and found you and Maud talking so earnestly 
together. Neither of you seemed pleased to see me and though Maud came 
away with me she turned back and said something to you after I had started 
I know it was silly but I thought you and she had something 


down the steps. 
Then I met you next day coming 


or other between you that I did not share. 
out of a store together and you did not seem to think that your wife had any 


business to know how or why it happened. Then I thought I heard you whis- 
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pering together one night when I came back to the drawing-room after I had 
been out to the kitchen—all in three days,'remember, Teddy—and I felt that I 
was being ignored and whispered about, and I thought I was just as miserable 
as I could be till this afternoon Maud grew confidential and told me what a lot 
you always thought of her, and how I ought to manage you, and what a pity it 
was that I was older than you, and that people were apt to joke about it though 
‘of course no one would think it to see us together, your whiskers made you look 
so manly,’ and all that sort of thing.” 

Teddy made ng answer, and after a pause Kittie resumed. “ Speaking of 
people joking about our ages and how careful I ought to be, it struck me per- 
haps you had told her about me paying the hotel bill and having the trunks 
sent up. Did you tell her, Teddy?” 

“Yes,” he answered, reddening with a sense that after having apologized 
so vehemently for his ill-timed remarks he should not have said anything about 
it outside of the family. 

“And did you say you were afraid ‘the hotel people would think I had 
taken you to raise, sure enough’ ?” 

Teddy’s confusion and shame-faced look betrayed him even before he 
clumsily admitted his guilt and stammered that he didn’t think she’d care. 

“But Teddy,” persisted his wife, “ you knew how it hurt me and might 
have kept it to yourself.” 

“T know I might, sweetheart,” he admitted, trying the while by caresses to 
make amends for his mistake. “And if I’d thought that Maud was going to 
blab it all back to you I’m sure I would have held my tongue.” 

“It wasn’t repeated to me, Teddy; I guessed it. But do you think you 
should ever say anything which, if repeated to me, would give me pain ?” 

“No, Kittie, I shouldn’t, but if you understood the circumstances it would 
look different. Let’s talk of something else,” he exclaimed, with that masculine 
magnanimity which husbands are so apt to assume when in the wrong and anxious 
to change the subject, “for now that I’ve learned a lesson I shall be doubly to 
blame if I ever err again in the same way.” 

Kittie knew she had scored a point and with a comical little grimace, she 
asked : 

“ What about our Christmas dinner, Ted? Are we to have it alone or do 
you want to have some friends ?” 

“ A Christmas dinner with no one but you and me wouldn’t seem just right, : 
would it, Kit? Sort of lonesome, and unlike the festivities we’ve been used to, 
eh?” he answered ; the interrogation in his voice distinctly overpowered by the 
assertion that such a dinner would be a lonesome affair, unworthy of the festive 
season. If Teddy had been seeking for a chance to wound his wife he could 
not have found a more tender spot. She had been thinking in that sentimental 
and loving—perhaps silly—way which women have of a jolly little 
dinner for two—an initial banquet which they would remember all 
through life as the sweetest and most memorable feast which 
two mortals had ever had. She had planned surprises and 
thought of so many little devices by which the dinner was to 
be made a success—a never to be forgotten success—that 
Teddy’s suggestion that it would be a dull affair was but 
another revelation of how stupid and unthoughtful a man could 
be. Of course men were all alike! Kittie never for a moment 
felt like blaming Teddy, she felt that would be disloyal and un- 
worthy of a wife. To her he was a prince even among the princes of 
his sex, and incomparably better than his fellow men, but—but how 
could she resist feeling sorry that men are so different from women 
in thoughtfulness and domestic impulses? Of course not; I can’t 
blame her myself. However, previous experience warned her not to 
expect too much or to insist on adherence to her plans, and by way of de- 
veloping her husband’s ideal she asked : 

“What have you in your mind as the best way of celebrating our first mar- 
ried Christmas ? Santa Claus and illusions of that sort being out of the ques- 
tion, what would you propose ?” 

“TI was thinking the other day, after talking with Bob Marlowe—you remem- 
ber Bob, don’t you—the fellow who used to be so well fixed in the Old Country 

that it would be awfully jolly, and an act of humanity as well, to have in a lot 
of the fellows who have nowhere else to go! Don’t you think so, Kittie? A 
crowd of the poor devils at the club who haven’t struck a prize and a happy 
home like I have—and give a sort of an exhibition of how lovely it is to have 
a wife and family comforts and all that sort of thing, you know!” ‘Teddy 
at this point gave a graceful wave of his hand, and his voice took on a tone of 
magnificent philanthropy which was quite amusing but it failed to appeal to 
Kittie’s idea of what was either practicable or funny. 

“ But who would get up the dinner, Ted, or serve it? If we are to have a 
lot of club men you don’t imagine that our limited establishment would be 
equal to the occasion.” She was serious now—Kittie always was when she had 
to face culinary difficulties. 

“Why of course !” answered Teddy, as if the suggestion of difficulty were 
both unexpected and unhandsome, ‘ 
ahead of her manners, and the boys have had so much hotel and club cooking 
that a plain family dinner would please them ever so much more than any 
fancy splurge. Just let Mary throw herself and I’ll guarantee that the dinner ’Il 
be all right !” 

“Ted!” cried Kittie, the horror of the thought growing upon her as she 


‘old Mary’s cooking is a hundred per cent. 


mentally cast her eye over the coming catastrophe, “if you knew Mary as well 
as I do you wouldn’t even suggest such a thing as ‘ throwing herself.’ She’s all 


right when she is alone and has no responsibility but if I were to 
tell her that we expected half-a-dozen or a dozen men to dinner 
she’d take to her bed with a sick headache inside of an hour.” 
The thought of the results of such a thing made Kittie laugh, 
but her merriment instead of becoming contagious annoyed Mr. 
Lightbourne. 

“T don’t see what there is to laugh at! Mary can cooka 
bettcr dinner than anyone I know in the city. It is old- 
fashioned, of course, but so much the better, it will be a change.” 

“But you silly fellow,” interrupted Kittie, “she can’t do it. 
It is one thing to get a dinner for two or three people and a very 
different affair to prepare one for a dozen. 1 know just how 
Mary would act. The very moment I tell her about it she'll sit 
down and wrap her apron around her hands and say she feels 
dizzy, and she'll be dizzy and useless till it is all over. You 
haven’t seen her go into a dumb doze yet, but I have and it 
is simply awful.” 

*“ But you could help her, 
you know, till just before din- 
ner, and then slip into the par- 
lor, you know, as if you had 
simply been super- 
intending the work. 
It wouldn’t seem 
out of place for the 
lady of the house to 


be looking after things, you know,” persisted Teddy. 

“Oh! indeed, I should like to see myself,” ex- 
claimed Kittie, indignantly, “coming into the room 
with my face all red and ready to burst with the heat 
and excitement, my hands broiling and my bangs sticking to 
my forehead, and receive our friends as if I were the cook. 
No, sir; I won’t do it! Now it’s no use talking, Teddy, if 
you want to give your friends a dinner hire a caterer to get 
it up for them and let him bring his waiters and——’ 

“ But, Kit, we can’t afford it.” 

“Ted,” cried Kittie, tragically, at the same moment 


, 


springing to her feet and assuming a school-of-elocution pose, 
“Tl go hungry or ragged or take in washing on the quiet, but 
I won’t be cook and hostess on the same night and make 
an exhibition of myself before your friends. If they were 
strangers I wouldn’t care, but to have Bob Marlowe and that 
crowd see me steaming with perspiration and jaded with 
cooking would kill me. No, it wouldn’t kill me, I’d kill 























































































myself ; I'd commit suicide in advance of the festivities, even if I had to miss 
the elegant old-fashioned dinner | had prepared for the guests.” 

“ Kit dear 

“No, Ted, don’t ‘ Kit dear’ me! It can’t be done. Think of it yourself! 
What remarks they would pass! _ I with boiling beads of perspiration hanging 
from my eyebrows, nose and chin! I'd look forty years old ! yes, fifty, and if 
the dinner was good—even gorgeous—they would go away with an abominable 
idea of me, and Bob Marlowe would say to his chums, ‘ Deuced queaw how 
Teddy came to marry his cook? Devilish stwange, wasn’t it, deah boy !’ No 
Tedrington Lightbourne, architect and civil engineer, the feast can’t come 
off under those circumstances! Why Ted, darling, just think of it!” This 
latter clause was added by Kittie in her most seductive tone as she saw that 
she had not yet prevailed. 

Teddy was stubborn! Men as a rule are stubborn with their wives, firm 
with their children, conciliatory with their acquaintances and weak with their 
chums. Anyhow at this critical moment Teddy was fixed in his pur- 
pose that old Mary should prepare a Christmas dinner for his friends. 
Fortunately he was good humored as well as mulish. This does not 
often happen, but Teddy’s heart and mind were filled with what he 
thought would be an overpowering surprise for Kittie and he, there- 
fore, felt that it was proper—eminently proper in fact—for him to insist. 

“Come here, Kittie,’ he coaxed, as he made room for her beside 
him in the great big easy chair—a place that Kittie, sentimental little 
thing, had thought he would have insisted upon her occupying every 
evening, “ I’ve something to tell you !” 

“Ted!” cried Kittie in alarm, as she bent over him, her 
hands on his shoulders and her face close to his, “Ted Light- 

~. bourne, you haven't invited them already !” 
““No, my dear,” laughed Teddy, as he caught her in his 

arms and seated her by his side, “not so bad as that; I 
wouldn't do anything of that sort without your consent, for I 
recognize the fact that you and old Mary” 
(Note—including “old Mary” was a very bad 
error) “are supreme in affairs domestic, and I 
wouldn’t issue invitations without per- 
mission, though of course I may, in 
fact have, mentioned to the bgys, infor- 
mally of course, that I intended to 
have them up if I could arrange it.” 

The explanatory clause was de- 
livered in a tone large with the idea 
that really it didn’t matter whether he 
had invited them or not the result 
would be that the invitations would 
not be delayed if he insisted upon it. 
Kittie recognized this and resented it. 

“Then really you have invited 
them ”—looking very much injured. 

“No, not invited them—only with 
your permission—of course if you 
won't have them I can explain and—” 

“ But don’t you see, Ted, what a 
box that would leave me in! As if I 
were a shrew and cared nothing for 
your wishes. They wouldn’t have 
thought of coming up here if you 
hadn’t mentioned it; of course they’ll 
have to come now, but we'll have to have some 
one in to prepare the dinner !” 

“Now Kit,” exclaimed her husband, half 
ashamed of himself, “ please don’t go so fast. It 
wasn’t about the Christmas dinner that I wanted 
to tell you. I feel awfully mean about what your 

. feelings were when you saw Maud Hetherley and 
‘\ me together—and about our whispering and that 

sort of thing, you know, and 1 can’t keep the secret 
' any longer. We were conspiring to buy you a 
Christmas present. It was this way, you see, that 
book | wrote on Interior Decorations was quite a 
success. The old friend of yours in New York 
you advised me to send it to proved a perfect trump, and ten days ago | 
received five hundred dollars for it and the promise of a royalty on all sales. 
Chen as you had helped me so much with it, you know, I decided I would 
spend half of the money on a real splendid Christmas box for you and I asked 
Maud what she thought you'd like best, she said a sealskin sacque ; that yours 
was getting quite shabby and too small for you, and that nothing ever pleased 
a woman more than something pretty to wear. Of course it had to be made 
and at Maud’s suygestion she found out the points in which you differed in 
size and she was measured for it. Now that’s how we came to be together, and 


why we were whispering ! 


There now, the cat’s all the way out of the bay and 

[ feel better. I guess I am like a woman and can’t keep a secret over night.” 
‘You extravagant old darling,” cried Kittie, giving her husband an enthu- 

siastic kiss and hug, which surprised him by its suddenness and intensity. Then 


she caught his face between her hands and looked admiringly into his eyes. 
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“So it was your jealous, fault-finding, old wife you were thinking of all the time, 
you poor abused Ted. You'll forgive me, won’t you, Teddy? I’m so sorry I 
was unjust to you and I'll promise, solemnly, ‘so-help-me’-promise never to do 
it again.” 

Of course Mr, Lightbourne felt that he could afford to be- magnanimous 
and extended his benign forgiveness, going so far at last as to admit that under 
similar circumstances he might have been a trifle jealous himself. 

“ But after all, Kittie, I think you should accept this little experience as a 
hint that what I do in matters of that sort, at any rate, is all right and above 
suspicion, even if it does look a little queer, you know.” 

Kittie did not demur, though in her heart she knew that fully half of her 
enthusiasm over the sealskin sacque had been simulated, and that while she 
thoroughly appreciated the goodness of Teddy’s motive, Maud Hetherley 
was not included among the forgiven or unsuspected. She did not care a pin 
for a sealskin sacque nor feel flattered by the suggestion she had grown too 
stout for her old one, or that she was one of the women who could be best 
pleased by something pretty to wear. But Teddy had been thinking of her 
that was enough! He must love her or he would not have taken all that 
trouble to please her and with that thought came more kisses and caresses 
for her adored. 

Rarely indeed is such a sweet, loving heart to be found as beat in the breast 
of Kittie Lightbourne. No, I retract it, they are not rare among women but 
they are checked and—and—yes snubbed until they have to be concealed 
to be protected from the bruises which clumsy, good-for-nothing men inflict 
upon them. At that moment Teddy was feeling that he was a model husband 
a thoughtful and perfectly lovely man and Kittie’s caresses appeared to him merely 
a proper tribute to his pre-eminent worth. The rascal was still thinking about 
his proposed dinner party, and Kittie was not slow to discover that he was not 
as responsive as she might have hoped. She was about to offer a nominal sum 
for his thoughts when he disclosed himself thus : 

“ Now about that dinner party, Kittie. Can’t we have it as I said, a real 
old-fashioned dinner? I’ve been thinking of a scheme to help you out,” persisted 
Teddy, tightening his arm about Kittie’s waist and failing to notice the look of 
disappointment and chagrin on her face ; “a rattling good plan, | think, 
for keeping the boys from thinking you had to help cook the dinner and at the 
same time giving youa chaace to cool off and not be red in the face or dripping 
with perspiration.” 

“ Unfold it at once, my arch-conspirator. I am beginning to admire your 
talent for delightful deception,” cried Kittie, with seeming gaiety, her face 
still resting: against his, but in her eyes visions of old Mary having a fit or 
sitting down in a dumb doze somewhere between the soup and the fish. 

“Well then, how would it do for you to sort of superintend the dinner till 
everything was well under way and then put on your new sacque and slip out the 
side door and take a little walk, coming in later as if you had been away calling 
on a friend and had just got back.” 

“And have old Mary go to the door”—interrupted Kittie— 
with pudding and turkey ‘stuff’nin’, as she calls it, and snort out, ‘ ‘Vell, I hope 
yer walk cooled yeh off, mebbe it did but yous don’t look it !” 

“No,” laughed Teddy, “I'll answer the bell myself and insist upon you 
coming into the drawing-room to see the boys ‘just as you are,’ you know. 
You'll look just lovely with your new coat and they'll see that | haven't seized 
all the nice things, you know, and it'll give you a chance to tell them about 
my book and how well it’s taking and all that sort of thing, you know, and then 
you'll pull it off—the sacque I mean—say you must go out and see how the 
dinner is getting on and rush to the kitchen and everything w:ll seem as 
natural as anything. Now won’t it, Kit ?” 

Another delusion gone. Her husband’s desire to parade that miserable 
jacket and his own generosity was like a great big piece of ice chilling her 
affectionate enthusiasm, but she had a keen sense of humor and Teddy’s elab- 
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all covered 


orate plan made her laugh. 

“ Lovely ! Ted,” she cried, springing from the chair and striking an attitude. 
“Just like a chapter from a Christmas story. I'll come back unexpectedly like a 
long lost sailor girl, rush into your arms, sobbing with joy, and exciaiming : 
‘ My le-ong le-ost husband! At last we are re-united! Why how your feet 
and hands have grown! I would scarcely have known you !’ and just then 
Mary, with her hands tightly rolled up in her apron and a stony glare in her 
eye, will appear at the door informing me, in loud but broken tones, ‘ if yous don’t 
come back inteh the kitchen an’ look after them things they'll all be biled dry 
an’ ruinated. The turkeys is gittin’ the stuff’nin’ all cooked outen ‘era,’ etc. 
Then ! then, oh, then, my countrymen, how shall I feel ?” 

Teddy was immensely amused at his wife’s mimicry, and his peals of 
laughter might have been heard on the next street, but when they ceased he 
was still found adhering tightly to his plan. “ You needn’t be afraid of Mary ; 
tell her to stay in the kitchen no matter what happens.” 

“But she won't, Tedrington. i, unfortunately, had to mind Mary long 
before Mary ever showed the slightest inclination to obey me, and the old 
habit is apt to come back on her. Then,” continued Kittie, ruminatively, her 
foot on a chair, her elbow on her knee, and her chin in her hand, “ again, my 
lover, as I might run up against one of your guests while I dodged from the 
side door around to the front, | would have to take another route and climb 
over the ash-barrel into the lane and our neighbor's dog unaware of the beauty 
of the dramatic situation we were preparing might imsist upon detaining me 
and thereupon I would scream pale-blue murder ; your friends would rush to 
the rescue and discover the heroine of the plot mingled in wild ruin with the 
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remains of a sealskin sacque, an ash barrel and a hen coop, with an excited 
dog making a Christmas dinner off whatever sections of me he could get 
hold of. What would they think, Sir Ted? That I had been trying to elope 
or was rushing surreptitiously to the grocery for a penny’orth o’ tea !” 

“You could get out of the side door all right,” laughed Ted. “I'll see to 
that.” 

“No, thanks, Teddy,” cried Kittie, tragically, “the plot may thicken with 
dogs and ash-barrels, but I refuse to have you act as prompter. This is the 
way you'd manage it, tiptoeing to the door, making a speakin’; trumpet of your 
hand and whispering in a shrill aside: ‘ Now’s your time, Kit; they’re all here,’ 
and of course they would all hear you and expect me to float in on an azure 
cloud or come in with a bound like a premiere danseuse. No, Tedrick, anything 
but one of your ear-splitting asides! I'd rather risk the dog and the rigor of the 
snow bank—That suggests that I might walk up and down in the yard until I 
hear Mary fall in a swoon or you fire your revolver out of the drawing-room 
window. How would that do?” inquired Kittie, with great solemnity. 

“Don’t make such fun of it, Kit,” smiled Ted, as he lighted a cigar and 
stretched his legs across the lounge, feeling a little perplexed as to the meaning 
but sure of the result of his wife’s gale of fun, “there are dozens of ways of 


‘ 


working it out if you only feel like trying it !” 

“Yes, Ted, there are plenty of ways,” answered Kittie, feeling just a little 
cross and satirical because her husband failed to see the awkward position in 
which he wished to place her, “ dozens and dozens—but I am not a professional 
actress and I am afraid I’d fail. I might be arrayed in that gorgeous sacque 
and stand in the middle of the parlor as Mrs. Grantham does on reception 
days, or I might come down to dinner in it, or wear it while I pour tea in the 
drawing-room, or I might put it on and offer to see some of the boys home, or 
get Mary to wear it while she is waiting on table, or-——” 

“Now, Kit, I think that real mean of you!” broke in Ted. “As if all I 
wanted was to have you display the sacque. I only suggested it as an incident 
in connection with your walk when you spoke about the kitchen heating you 
up and making your face red.” 

His aggrieved tone induced Kittie to at once give her consent to the dinner 
party, and it was arranged, with a number of mental reservations on the part of 
Mrs. Lightbourne, which led her to exact a promise that her husband should not 


bother Mary, or go near the kitchen either on Christmas or the day preceding, 


it. This treaty having been signed and Teddy interested in a book Mrs. 
Lightbourne quietly sat down and wrote a note to a professional caterer to call 
on her next day and receive instructions for preparing a Christmas dinner, 
soliloquizing as she wrote, “ Yes, ‘there are dozens of ways of working it out,’ 


but this is the only one | dare attempt.” 
CHAPTER III. 


WAS Christmas day ; not a 
very astonishing thing to 
us poor folk who have 
outlived the illusion of 
Santa Claus and a great 
many other illusions 
which once gave us won- 
derous pleasure. We all, 
long since, gave up the 
idea that Christmas has 
any intrinsic delight and 
either try to fill the day 
with special happiness for 
ourselves or someoneelse. 
Anticipations were once 
enough to gild the edge of 
the Christmas sun ; mem- 
ories possibly may be the 
halo now, but it is a poor 
scrawny soul if it has half 





health and enough to eat 
and no cancerous sorrow if it cannot find some love work and consequent happi- 
ness on Christ’s birthday. On this Christmas morning Kittie Lightbourne was 
happy—not perfectly, “awfully” happy, for she was thinking of the unknown terrors 
of giving a dinner party, but still she was happy and had almost forgotten the in- 
defensible way Teddy had acted the night before. It would take a ruddy Christ- 
mas dawn to banish all such little irritants and morn does not break on feast days 
with any supernatural charm which may be expected to banish the worries 
of yesterday, though it is barely possible for thoughtful people to be so un- 
usually careful in conduct as to assist the Christmas daybreak with the glow and 
beauty of a little love light left over from the day before. 

While Kittie was standing at her dressing-table she laughed. I love a 
woman who can laugh and isn’t afraid to do it. The peals of a woman’s merry, 
musical laughter are the sleigh-bells which gladden the way over the most 
wintry miles of life’s road. Traveling along this journey with a woman who laughs 
instead ef with one who whines or mopes is just as much more enjoyable as a 
trip in a jolly sleigh with jingling bells is ahead of a ride in a hearse. I never 
told you how pretty Kittie Lightbourne was. Yes—and is—for the time of this 


little story is only in the yesterday of years. Lovely is the 3 
word with no possibility of a pen picture of her dark vivacious 

face and deep violet eyes; though one might catalogue her “” 
charms and say she was shapely and graceful yet no hint 
would be conveyed of the enticing sweetness and restful 
gaiety which made her more loveable than other women. 
When she laughed, everyone had to join in the chorus, 
but as she looked in her glass and laughed on Christmas 
morning there was no chorus, unfortunately for the half- 
wakened world, which could ill 
afford to lose so sweet and merry 
a peal. She was thinking about 
Uncle Donald, who had arrived 
the day before and would be one 
of the guests at the impending 
dinner. He was an uncle by 
















courtesy and not in fact, 
having been her father’s 
oldest and most trusted 
friend. He wasa publisher 
in New York, a bachelor, 
old, and somewhat deaf, 
and _ short-sighted, and 
queer, and would certainly 
be an odd addition to the 
club men who were to sur- 
round their table. She felt 
guilty in laughing for she 
loved the old man and he 
loved her just as her father 
had loved her, in a sstiff, 
uncommunicative way, appreciating 
her, always praising her when she was not there to 
hear and having in her the greatest confidence which 
it would be possible to repose in woman. In estimating 
their confidence in Kittie, he and her father had always 
limited the comparison to women for they were not of the 
sort who admit that the female sex are as strong and reliable 
as men are, but they, in common with the purest minded of 
mankind, were certain to show their belief in women by trust- 
ing them in affairs where the masculine person is least trust- 
worthy. In money matters they felt that a woman is always 
a child—though in the two years since Kittie’s father died, 
Donald MacKonachie had discovered that Kittie had really 
been a remarkable economist in those portions of her father’s 
business which she had been permitted to understand, and he 
was perhaps ready to confess that there was at least one ex- 


Mrs. Lightbourne had been surprised the day before to 
find Uncle Donald grown so very deaf and so exceedingly 
shortsighted that it was difficult to make him hear or see any- 


ception to the general rule. i 
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thing, but her delight at seeing him was not lessened by the 

prospective task of entertaining him. She had shown the shabby old man over 
her pretty, unpretentious little house, and had shouted in his ear that every- 
thing he saw belonged to her father’s old friend as long as he could stay with 
them. Teddy had also made a brief but apparently futile endeavor to make 
himself heard. He assured Mr. MacKonachie that he was welcome, but either 
his voice was too heavy or he was unable to adapt it to Uncle Donald’s hearing, 
for the eccentric old man held his hand to his ear and continued to whisper : 
“ Pardon me, sir, but I didn’t catch what you said.” 

Teddy quit in disgust, and in one of his shrill asides asked his wife if she 
thought the old mummy would hear him better if he sung it. Kittie’s eyes flashed 
angrily. “Don’t take advantage of Uncle Donald’s deafness to poke fun at 
him, Teddy. It wounds me as much as if you were making a jest of my 
dead father.” 

Teddy made another effort, and this time succeeded in making Uncle 
Donald hear him, but hastened to put on his coat and rush off to the office, say- 
ing laughingly as he kissed his wife good-bye and shook hands with his guest : 

““Never mind, Kit, I’ve done my best and split my wind-pipe trying to be 
agreeable and he must take the rest for granted.” 

In the evening Teddy came home in a bad humor and forgetful that it was 
Christmas Eve permitted his mental condition to be noticeable. Something 
serious had gone wrong at the office, he explained to Kittie, while trying to 
excuse his petulance but he would try and “cheer himself up by having a chat 
with Uncle Donald Macdeffie.” His satirical allusion to her friend made Kittie 
march out of the room in high dudgeon, and Teddy was left to entertain the old 
gentleman who, sitting in the big easy chair with his face close to a newspaper, 
seemed unaware of Mr. Lightbourne’s presence. Some evil spirit must have 
taken possession of the latter, for usually he was generous and_ painstaking 
with his friends and not given to any more serious mistakes than those arising 
from a lack of that finer feeling which makes us perceive the things that give 
the most exquisite pleasure or the most subtle pain. But while in his angry mood 
he watched the unconscious Uncle Donald and a vein of mad drollery suggested 


itself to him. 
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“What shall I do to amuse and instruct you, my dear old relic?” he 


inquired in his ordinary tone, and encouraged by the old man’s inattention he 
continued; “If I could only hire the lungs of a steam piano or the larnyx of a 
locomotive whistle I’d be delighted beyond measure to inquire after your health, 
and the date and maker of those surprising clothes of yours. How delightful it 
would be to hear your reminiscences of George Washington, William Tell, Cain 
and Abel, and all the other prominent and pleasant people you must 
have known in your youth, when those garments of yours were new. 
You'll be a revelation to the boys to-morrow night, and prove that Kittie 


belongs to our old if not fashionable families. I wonder if we couldn’ 


persuade you to live with us? It would be so jolly to have you to talk 
to when Kittie is busy poulticing old Mary’s headache. It would, by 


jove”—Teddy laughed harshly at his conceit—‘“ just too lovely for any- 


thing to sit in that chair, with one arm around .Kittie and the other en- 
circling you to keep you from being blown away while I shriek in your 


ear a few remarks about the weather or the state of the crops. It would 
make home——” 

“ Teddy !” 

The gentleman addressed looked up with a start. Kittie was stand- 
ing at the door, one hand holding back the portiere and the other pressed 
tightly over her heart. 

“ Teddy !” se repeated, “aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” 

“What for, wifie?” he asked, his face reddening as he crossed the 
room and put his arm around her. “I was trying to amuse myself, 
and as he couldn’t hear, it did him no harm.” 

“You are ashamed of my old friend—my only, 
real friend! You are ashamed of me too, I sup- 
pose?” Her tears rather than the words cut him 
to the heart. j 

“No, you little goose, 1 am ashamed of : 
no one but myself. I am ill-natured and sel- 
fish, or I would not have behaved so_ badly, 
Forgive me, pet, and I'll try my best to be good 
to Uncle Donald. Say you'll forgive my silly 
prank. Please do, Kittie!” 

He brushed the tears from her eyes, and 
turning to take her into the room to the old man 
he found the lenses of Uncle Donald’s spectacles 
fixed upon them with that far-away and unseeing 
gaze peculiar to shortsighted people. 

Teddy held out his hand and shook the 
withered palm of the visitor, and bending down 
to the old man’s ear he shouted: “ Tea’s ready !” 

“Very well, thank you, for an old man,” was 
the whispered answer. 

“Tea’s ready,” roared Teddy, so lustily that 
the dishes rattled on the table in the next room. 

“Yes, | suppose so, but I haven’t been out 


It promised a fine day then.” 


since morning. 
Uncle Donald as he spoke folded his paper and 
leaned back in the chair as if quite well pleased 
with the turn the conversation was taking. 

Teddy looked ruefully at his wife and made 
one more attempt. Through his almost closed lips he 
shrilly called, with a sound like that of a bugle, “ Tea’s 
ready !” 

Rising, with old-fashioned politeness, Uncle Donald 
offered his arm to Kittie and was conducted to the table where, 
much to Teddy’s astonishment, he related in an uncertain 
half-whisper a number of remarkably clever things of people he had 
met. 

Kittie remembered these incidents on Christmas morning with a 
merry laugh and was determined not to permit her mind to dwell on 
the poor reception Teddy had given Uncle Donald, but all day long, 
whenever she had a moment's leisure her face clouded with the recol- 
lection of Teddy’s misconduct, and as if to make amends, she sought 
out the old man and gave him to understand that she had not forgotten 
him. 

In the kitchen old Mary, relieved from all responsibility by the 
professional cook, had been free from her dizzy headache, and much to 
the chef’s annoyance had insisted on having everything cooked and 
seasoned to her taste. Kittie had explained to her husband that a 
couple of waiters had been engaged in order to relieve Mary, but 
nothing had been said of any further assistance and he enjoyed the 
pleasure of announcing to his guests as they arrived that they were to 
be given “an old-fashioned dinner prepared by an old-fashioned ser- 
vant, who was, perhaps, the most old-fashioned crank now alive.” The 
introductions to Uncle Donald were a feature of the evening, Teddy 
presenting their cards to the old man and explaining the situation some- 
thing after this fashion : 

“This is Uncle Donald MacKonachie, an old friend but no rela- 
tion of my wife. He is as deaf as a post, and as short-sighted as a 
politician, and if any of you steal the style of his clothes you'll be ine 
fringing the copyright of a deserving old gentleman who, by physical 
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misfortune, is unable to protect his patents and set the fashions as 
was his habit a hundred years ago.” 

When Mr. Marlowe was presented to Uncle Donald Teddy re- 
marked : “I say, Marlowe, you are a perfect exponent of. the fashions 
of to-day but if you want to create a sensation, copy Uncle Donald’s 
raiment and shine as a dude of last century !” 

Uncle Donald smiled blandly at all of the young men, thanked 
them for inquiring after his health when they made remarks concern- 
ing the weather and admitted that the day had been all that could be 
desired when they expressed the hope that he was feeling quite 
well. 

When Kittie appeared all joking at Uncle Donald’s expense 
ceased at once, and they vied with one another in showing her 
the most polite attention. The rumor had somehow spread 
abroad that Mrs. Lighbourne was strong minded as well as 
handsome, but they were all charmed when the gay, blithesome 
woman, with the fascinating eyes and merry laugh flitted from 
one to the other and made them welcome, and Teddy con- 
gratulated himself with rising pride that no such hostess had 
ever before been seen. 

At dinner Teddy became still more elated. Every dish 
was perfection and he remarked that one charm about these 
simple old-fashioned, home-made repasts consisted in the fact 
that the fish did not taste as if it had been cooked in the same 
dish as the soup, and that the e#frees had at least a different 
flavor from the ice cream. The guests, it must be 
said, were not slow in re-echoing these sentiments, 
and Teddy was in great, exuberant glee : 

“ Kittie—Mrs. Lightbourne—you know ”—he 
began—“ was awfully frightened that our cook 
would be unable to manage the affair, and wanted 
me to get ina caterer, but I’ll leave it to you if this 
isn’t much nicer.” 

Kittie’s warning look was wasted on the well- 
satisfied Teddy, who replied by explaining that 
he had just received “a look” from his wife 
but was determined not to be suppressed ; 
she should have the honor which belonged 
to her. “I don’t believe there is another 
wifie in the town like 
mine ; not one who 
has all the graces of 
4 the drawing-room and 
the talent of the housekeeper as 
well.” 

The boys all seconded the assertion so 
warmly and Teddy smiled so serenely, so ador- 
ingly at Kittie that she could not be offended but 
she shook her head warningly at her husband. 

“You incorrigible man,” said she, “ you 
should not only spare my blushes but make it 
unnecessary for me to explain that I do not. de- 
se any credit at all. An old servant who 
li, | with father and me when Uncle Donald 
here was our best friend is the one who should 
receive the vote of thanks.” 

Uncle Donald sat beside Kittie and seemed very uneasy 
while Teddy was making his exuberant departure from good 
breeding, and Mr. Bob Marlowe also recognizing the inzppro- 
priateness of the remarks, in his drawling way turned the con- 
versation in another direction. Teddy noticed this and at the 
same moment caught his wife’s eye as the waiter refilled his 
glass with champagne. His face flushed slightly, and, the din- 
ner being over, as Uncle Donald gave Kittie his arm and 
escorted her to the drawing-room, Monsieur Teddy wondered 
if his wife thought he was getting tipsy. For a moment after 
Kittie’s departure the conversation lagged. Some of the 
guests, however, had been celebrating the day in very joyous 
mood, and taking pattern after Teddy himself began to be 
quite unconventional in their compliments. It seemed to one 
of the most hilarious of them that a speech from Uncle Donald 
in reply to the toast of “our hostess, God bless her,” would be 
the proper thing, and he proposed it. Teddy felt hurt but it 
was too late to gracefully remonstrate and Bob Marlowe alone 
ventured to question the good taste of the suggestion. Teddy 
feeling that he had abandoned his dignity and given up the 
house to his friends resented Bob’s interference and insisted 
that Uncle Donald would be delighted. One of the waiters, 
with a laugh, informed the denizens of the kitchen that the 
gentlemen were trying to get the deaf “persan” to make a 
speech, and old Mary, pale with anger, flew to the drawing- 
room and informed Kittie of what was going on. 

With trembling fingers she hastily wrote on a card: “For 
goodness sake, for my sake, for your own sake, Teddy, don’t 
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make a goose of yourself, or let those chib ruffians make fun of Uncle Donald. 
—KITTIE.” , 

“ Give that to one of the waiters, Mary, and see that he doesn’t get a chance 
to read it before he hands it to Mr. Lightbourne.” 

It was too late. Teddy reluctantly enough had handed a note to Uncle 
Donald informing him that, as Mrs. Lightbourne’s oldest friend, he was requested 
to propose her health. Uncle Donald gave a startled look when he read it, took 
off his spectacles, rubbed them with his handkerchief, glanced towards Teddy, 
pulled at the shiny satin stock wound many times about his limp turn-over collar 
and rose to speak just as the waiter handed Teddy Kittie’s furious little note. The 
crimson flush which swept over his face, the excited way in which he bit his 
mustache, the repressed impulse to jump up and put a stop to the plan for get- 
ting Uncle Donald to make a speech, intimated to his friends that he was ill-at- 
ease, and also suggested to the somewhat hilarious gentlemen, that things 
had been carried too far, and they at once accorded Uncle Donald a most 
respectful hearing, while Teddy listened in a perfect agony of self-accusation 
and shame which did not decrease as the old man proceeded. 

“Mr. Lightbourne and gentlemen—I am very sorry, indeed, that the honor 
of replying to this toast—an honor which comes somewhat unexpectedly on an 
occasion of this kind—did not fall to the lot of a younger man, whose physical 
defects did not incapacitate him in rendering honor and homage to the purest, 
gentlest and most talented woman it has been my pleasure to know. Yet I am 
glad to speak for I may never again have an opportunity. I am an old man ; to- 
morrow, if God in His goodness permits me to see the dawn of the twenty-sixth 
of December, will find me eighty years old. And when a man of eighty who, as 
a publisher and the business associate of many women whose names are almost 
immortal, says that the woman who sat beside him to-night is his ideal of what 
is good and beautiful it has a meaning which could not be given to such words 
by one who in youth and influenced by the warmth and romance of his early 
days is inclined to believe that the woman he likes best is of all the woman in 
the world best worth liking. She was only seventeen when I was seventy ; she 
was only seven when I was already a queer looking old man of sixty. Her 
father was my best friend ; he was ten years my junior but we loved each other 
as only Scotchmen in a strange land know how to love, and for men, old men, we 
grew strangely near to one another. He was as eccentric as I doubtless am ; 
we lived in the past as we grew old together, as I live in the past now, as I grow 
old, very old, alone. The joy of his life—and of mine—was the little girl who 
came to my friend when hope of any such light in my own life had died away— 
had died away long, long years before. In the little home where we lived 
together little Kittie was the sunshine which reminded us both of the past—that 
past when we were not old, nor queer, nor out of joint with the times. She was 
the mistress of the house, the sweet little woman who knew how to take care of 
two old men who, though they loved her, did not know how to show their affec- 
tion to the one they loved, leaving her to guess that they cared for her, as per- 
haps many younger men do who carelessly accept the devotion of a woman and 
think it hardly worth while to every day prove that it is appreciated. Up 
through those years, through the twenty years since her mother died I have seen 
her grow and develop those merry ways which so often go with a capacity for 
self-sacrifice, and I came yesterday to feast my old eyes on the happiness I 
am glad to know she has found in the home of a husband devoted to her and to 
whom her whole heart has gone out. In a book which I hal the pleasure of 
having published for our host I saw the work of her skilful hand and I congratu- 
late both him and her on the success it has achieved. Perhaps he is unaware 
that she had already written a work on the same lines which is to-day a text 
book among the architects and decorators of America. God bless her, aye, God 
bless and make her life happy and content. She deserves it. I feel my old blood 
warming in my veins when I think of how her best days were sacrificed to the 
whims of two ‘old relics’ of the past, of how she refused to look for society or 
companionship while she had her father and old Uncle Donald to care for, God 
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bless her, aye, God bless 

Uncle Donald drew his handkerchief from his pocket and held it tightly 
against his eyes while a sob shook his withered frame. 

“ There are few such women, Mr. Lightbourne,” he resumed, turning to his 
host, and still speaking in that intense half-whisper so common with men slightly 
hard of hearing and anxious not to be loud-voiced, “and you have reason to 
thank God that you have won the heart of the fairest of them. And when you 
know that in the days when she had no companions but two old men, those who 
sought her love could get no hearing, could get nothing but the assurance that 
she had no love but for her old father, you can be sure that but one image 
can occupy her heart, and now that you have succeeded to that love it is your 
responsibility to deserve it and to reward her who has heaped upon you a wealth 
of affection which asks for nothing but single-hearted love in return. I know 
she asks but this, for when she left the dear old home where so many of my 
days were spent, where her father died and where she was born, she would not 
have it known that she was wealthy, though in her own right she has riches 
which seldom fall to the lot of women who also have the dowry of beauty and 
goodness. I am too old to longer keep the secret or to be trustee of what her 
father left her ; 1 am so old that to-morrow what I have made in sixty-five years 
of struggle with the world shall be turned over to her. It is not inconsider- 
able and to-night amidst the friends of her husband I am glad to say that the 
only pleasure this money has ever given me is in pouring it into the lap of our 
bonnie little Kittie, the sweetest and noblest of her sex. 

“What I say,” added the old man after a pause.and with perhaps unintentional 
sarcasm, “ may be unconventional, but I feel that this company to-night is not 
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tied by the rules which, when violated, lead to a 
tives or breeding. I am too old to be suspected of 
ade my wealth ; Kittie is not a consenting party to . this announce- 
ment. You are all friends of Mr. Lightbourne 
married for love, and these remarks, you must 


suspicion of mo- 
wishing to par- 


who, you know, 






be aware, were 









made at your suggestion, and if I have surprised you it 
has been because I, myself, have been surprised. I hope 
that when I am dead and gone the one whose health I 
now propose will always have a friend in each one of 


































you, and that you, my dear sir, may 
cherish her—your wife—as the most 
glorious treasure which can be given 
into the keeping of any 
man—a good and _ lovely 
woman whose beauty of 
mind as well as of face and 
form is without compari- 
son, and who, withal, can 
love and suffer, can be 
wounded and disappointed 
and yet smile and make the 
world happier because she 
lives. Gentlemen, I thank you. 
Your faces tell me that you do 
not misunderstand me, that the 
garrulity of an old man has not 
bored or offended you, that the 
virtues of our hostess are ap- 
preciated by you. Let us 
drink her health. God bless 
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her. 


While Uncle Donald spoke 
Teddy’s face burned redder 
and redder. He found that 
she was wealthy and had mar- 
ried a penniless architect ; that 
she was talented and had es- 
poused a careless dullard like 
himself, and he was consumed 
with shame that he had not appreciated 
true worth. When he listened to the j 





her at her 
story of her 
she had done 
quited her lov- 
with repent- 
Uncle Donald 
His shortcom- 
feel like calling 






loving sacrifices, and thought of how 

so much for him and how badly he had re- 
ing thoughtfulness he was dumb and crimson 
ance. Then, too, he began to suspect that 
was not as deaf as he would have people believe. 
ings as a host overwhelmed him and made him 











































on the earth to open and swallow him.  Kittie’s wealth was 
nothing to him, he almost hated it. The humilia- tion of having 


invited his boon companions in to witness the reve- lation of his 
nakedness made him unable to think or speak, and when Uncle Donald closed 
his remarks Teddy sat like one discovered in an unforgivable position, and not 
a word or thought came to his rescue. 

Bob Marlowe, in his drawling way, suggested, as he rose to his feet and 
relieved the embarrassment, that Mr. Lightbourne was not unnaturally overcome 
by what he had heard, and as one of Mrs. Lightbourne’s friends—as one of 
those who had known her but a few moments compared with the gentleman 
who had just spoken, he wished to say that as their old friend Teddy had given 
them a sort of old-fashioned Bohemian evening, that each one present would 
esteem it a part of his duty to consider that they had been for the evening one 
of the family and as such would respect all that had been said as a chapter of 
domesticity which belonged to the home where they had been permitted to 
spend this jolly Christmas night.” 

“The boys” looked at one another and joining hands as in the festal days 
of yore they sung : 

Oh, yes we will 

Through good and ill, 

To-night is to-night, 

And to-morrow’s light 

Will find us dumb, 

Come joy, come ! come! 

Tis for to-night, 

lis for to-night. 

This song in which he had joined many scores of times grated on Teddy’s ears 
and yet he recognized the good intention of it. He was at home, in Kittie’s 
home, and he felt that the Bohemianism of the sentiment jarred painfully on the 
sanctity of the home idea. He saw the mistake he had made in trying to 
introduce his old methods into his new life but there was nothing left for him to 
do but make the best finish he could to a bad job. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, slowly, “ I confess that what I have just heard sur- 
prises me. I thought I had married a woman almost as poor as myself—finan- 
cially, | mean—for I at least recognized that she was richer in every other 
respect. Richer in all those good qualities which make a woman so much 
nearer an angel than men ever get. Richer in talent and kindness of heart she 
could easily be, and now while | speak it is with confusion and self-accusation 
that I remember how miserably poor I am in both. I owe—perhaps we all owe 
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an apology to Mr. MacKonachie for having insisted on a speech, but I think 
the surprise he gave us—that he gave me in particular—-will prevent in future 
any such tendencies toward practical joking with one’s guests. I feel that | 
have made a very poor host ; that, in fact, I have but had my first lesson in the 
art of entertaining, and the chief use of it will be the conviction that I am ignor- 
ant of many things of which I thought myself possessed. On behalf of Mrs. 
Lightbourne, God bless her”—and here Teddy’s voice became very unsteady 
“I can only say that Uncle Donald has not exaggerated her goodness and talent, 
though perhaps he has shown me how I can better appreciate them. You know 
how unworthy I am of so good a wife, but boys I will make my life prove to you 


that a noble woman can make something good out of the worst of us.” 


His friends had all gone home, Uncle Donald to bed. They were both in 
the big easy chair, Kittie’s arms were around Teddy’s neck and she was laugh- 
ing at his misery, but that repentant young man could not be comforted. 

“| have not only made an ass of myself to-night, but have proved to myself 
and my friends that I am a poor, miserable cad.” 

“Now, Ted, if you go on like this I'll take my slipper to you. Everything 
went off lovely, except that simpleton Smith getting Uncle Donald to talk. 
But who cares for that or what they think or what anyone thinks or says. ‘If 
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you love me as I love you, no knife can cut our love in two,’ Teddy mine! 
Don't think abegut other people; think about me and how much I love you, 





PETER 


Beside the sea I had come down to take a little run. 

The boundless waters smooth as glass lay sparkling in the sun. 

Cool breezes tempering the heat blew steadily from the deep. 

Each breath a draught of nectar seemed. To run about and leap 

I felt inclined, so strong the sense of renovated life 

As | strolled about the beach, and wished I could have brought my wife. 

“ Fine mornin’, sir !”—a man who wore the sailor’s rugged coat, 

Sou’wester hat, blue trousers, too, spake leaning ‘gainst a boat. 

His rough, but genial, countenance a ruddy bronze o’erspread, 

And three score years, or more, had bleached, but failed to bow, his head. 

A fine old salt he seemed, cut out with winds and waves to war, 

The embodiment in human form of rope and pitch and tar. 

“Fine mornin’, sir!” he cried again, “ Fine mornin’ for a walk, 

Or little sail. I’m Peter Cheek, of whom you hears ’em talk.’ 

When modestly I had to own that I never heard the name, 

He smiled as one by far too great to trumpet his own fame. 

In silence for a minute’s space we watched the rising tide ; 

Then he swept the horizon with his glass, and shook his head and sighed. 

*Uncommon nice,” said he, “it is to gaze upon the sea 

As it sparkles in the sunshine, standin’ here like you and me ; 

But city folks as only comes in summer doesn’t know 

What that there wery sea can do when wintry winds do blow. 

Waves pretty big? Dear heart alive! I’ve seen ’em on the beach 

Come rollin’ in three times as high as you or me could reach. 

Folks eats their bit 0’ fish, and sleeps all night in downy beds ; 

And the perils of poor fishermen doesn’t come into their heads. 

When winds and waters rage we has to plunge into the strife ; 

And heavy hearts we bear sometimes with the thought of child and wife. 

But that ain’t nothink, so to speak, to what we has to do 

When the minute-gun sounds through the sterm, and lights are burnin’ blue, 

And the cry goes up, A Wreck! A Wreck ! and out the life-boat goes, 
PRINITY COLLEGE, 
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Ted, and forgive me for deceiving you and getting you into all this trouble.” 

“Forgive you, Kittie! forgive you!” interrupted Teddy, almost in tears. 
“Don’t put it that way; it is a new reproach to me after I forced you to let me 
make a holy show of myself. If you can forgive me I will never, never, never, 
as long as I live, delude myself with the idea that I am anything but a thick- 
headed, hard-hearted, selfish dolt.” 

The tears were in sight now, and Teddy’s husky voice and woe-begone 
visage made Kittie feel like joining in and having a good matrimonial cry, but 
she overcame the temptation by jumping up, standing before her despondent 
husband and with great gravity dictating the terms of pardon. 

“ Tedrington, I will grant the forgiveness you ask on one condition only. 
Are you prepared to make a vow ?” 

“Yes, Kittie! Anything, everything!” answered Teddy, looking up with 
some surprise. 

“Don’t be hasty, Ted ; this is a serious matter, but I want you to promise 
before I tell you what it is.” 

“I promise, Kittie ; I don’t care what it is or how hard it will be to keep 
my word.” 

“Then, Ted Lightbourne, solemnly promise and vow never, under any cir- 


cumstances, to admit e. ner to me or any living person that I am getting stout 


or that I am a minute older than you are! 


EDMUND E. SHEPPARD. 


CHEEK. 


No matter how the waves mount up, how fierce a tempest blows. 

Ah! many a gallant fellow sails to find a watery grave ; 

But nobody doesn’t think o’ that, when there’s drownin’ men to save. 

Now I’m gettin’ old, and there’s allus lots 0’ younger men than me, 

Let alone my rheumatiz, but if I’m wanted, here I be. 

Lord love you, sir, with wessels jammed on yonder rocky shelf 

The sights I’ve seen ! but what’s the use o’ blowin’ ’bout one’s self ? 

Why ; this here wery spy-glass as I’m holdin’ in my hand 

‘ Presented unto Peter Cheek’ it reads—you understand. 

Half-crown? No, sir. You’re wery kind ; but it looks like bein’ paid. 

When I thinks o’ those poor chaps out there to whom we carries aid, 

And sees their faces, as I’ve seen ’em, pale as death with fright, 

And hears ’em cry, as | does sometimes, when the wind blows hard at night, 

The thought of takin’ money for it cuts me through and through. 

Why, it’s only what a human bein’s bound and glad to do. 

Take pay for doin’ deeds like that? Why, the doin’ on ’em’s wealth. 

I couldn’t handle it—well, just to drink yer honor’s health. 

And tell yer folks when you gets home, if so you has a mind, 

That if the fisherman’s hand is hard, ’is heart is stout and kind.” 

The hostel waiter, bringing lunch, he grinned and shook his head. 

“What now?” I criel. “ That sailor-looking chap out there,” he said, 

“IT seed you talkin’ with him, sir, and doubtless now you knows 

How drownin’ men is reskied when a gale in winter blows.” 

“And what of him?” I said. “ Brave man! I gave him half a crown.” 

* Oh! nothink ; only he’s perhaps the biggest scamp in town. 

A precious lot of crowns he draws with his quiet talkin’ big, 

And hoary locks, which some do say are a sham, and his sailor rig. 

A fisherman? Resky drownin’ men? Only once he went afloat, 

And then they had to resky 47m, cos he upset the boat. 

I’m blessed if I think he rfghtly knows a cod fish from a salmon ; 

But it’s wonderful how he do contrive our visitors to gammon.” 
ALGERNON Boys. 
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Abm Link. 


How long gone, I scarcely can tell, 


When ole Ab’m Link sed ter me : y 
“T guess I'll go huntin’ a spell, oe 
On the boat-lake marshes, I’m sartin,” said he, Be 
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To be mor’n a week away.” 
An’ he took up his gun, an’ well 
He’s never been seen ter this day. 


‘If things is favorable 


A curus ole man is this ole Ab’m Link, 
With a stupid, slow droop in his eye ; 


An’ a look as if allus a goin’ ter win 
Folks called him too lazy ee 


ter die,— 






we 


An’ too cursed ornery ter live, 
The reason I cannot tell why 

But it’s a mighty big pile as I’'d give 
Ter tell where he’s laid himself by. 


‘Twas a hazy, soft day when he took his depart’, 
With his ornery dog an’ his gun. 

’Tis some time agone, an’ I wish in my heart, 
As the most of his huntin’ was done. 


An’ he’d come back home once agin, 
With his wink an’ his slink an’ his dog ; 

An’ he an’ I would do as we’ve bin, 
Sit sunnin’ ourselves on a log ; 


An’ talk of the partridge an’ coons, 
An’ the ducks in the rice by the 
lake. 
I guess as he’s gone forty moons. 
It’s a mighty long stay fer ter 
make ! 





Some talked of drownin’ or lost, 
An’ some of a funeral an’ stone ; 

But they cyn’t fool me as they knows ter their cost. 
An’ I feel it most when alone : 


That Abe’s still abuntin’ out there, 
Where the sky stretches misty an’ dim ; 
An’ the far-callin’ birds come adrift on the air, 
From the edge of the world’s distant rim. 


An’ a scentin’ the air he still goes, \\qk <= 
a 
Actoss the wide stretches of grass =e x 
An’ patches of rice, where the marsh- 
river flows ; 
An’ the clouds cast a shade as they pass. 





Folks ses as I’m childish an’ old, 
But they makes a mistake when they say, 
For my heart feels as young, though the seasons hev’ rolled, 
As that day Ab’m Link went away. 


He jest put his gun on his 
shoulder, 





¥ ARS, “Tl be gone mor’n a week, 
. sure,” he sed. 
I saw him last out by yon boulder, 
An’ now folks is hintin’ he’s dead. 


But they cyn’t fool me, much as they think. 
He’s out on the marsh’s mist-rim. 

An’ ef ye see him, jest tell Ab’m Link, 
As I long ter be huntin’ with him. 


ST. STEPHEN, N. B. 





WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL. 


He Lied Well for a Boy. 
Tommy (proudly)—I got some candies and raisins, and nuts, and a knife, 
and lots of other things in my stockin’ on Christmas. What did you git ? 
Sammy (not to be out-done)—Oh, I got heaps of candies and sech things 
and a sled, and a base ball and bat, and 
Tommy (excitedly)—Oh, shucks, yer couldn’t git all that into yer stockin’. 
Sammy (triumphantly)—Yes I did. Dere was a hole in it. 


Christmas Day, or the Christ-Spirit. 


This Christmas day, despite the dearth 
Of love and mercy on the earth— 
We will believe in human worth, 
And faith and hope shall win us ; 
For who, at such a joyous time, 
Would wade through history’s slough of crime ? 
The advent of a soul sublime 
Wakes all the god within us ! 


Calls up those mighty men of yore, 
That in divinest living lore 
Their very spirits did outpour, 

For light and liberty : 
Great souls that in the world’s dark night 
Stood forth to lead men’s steps aright, 
And into Chaos bore the light, 

That ages all might see, 


One spark of that celestial fire ! 
Which the Christ-spirit doth inspire, 
Draws man to man, and lifts us higher 
In the immortal scale : 
Bursts the bonds which keep men apart, 
Unlocks the fountains of the heart ; 
’T will Christianize the daily mart 
And love at last prevail. 


That spirit doth with love o’erflow, 
Those features of divinest woe, 
They haunt us still where’er we go, 
So human is the face ; 
That spirit has not passed away, 
Have we not seen its heavenly ray, 
Illuminating things of clay, 
With the divinest grace. 


Those very eyes, full well we know ! 
That wept so oft o’er human woe, 
Full eighteen hundred years ago, 
With an instinctive start, 
Have we not in the busy street, 
Amid the rush of hurrying feet, 
Stood still those very eyes to greet, 
That shone into our heart? 


In pity we have seen them swim 
- Beneath some humble Friend’s broad brim, 
Seen them in woman’s tears grow dim, 
Beside the bed of death 
Of some weak wanderer gone astray, 
In pleasure’s ever downward way, 
Still bringing hope’s undying ray 
To soothe the latest breath. 


Yet rugged is that spirit’s way, 
Truth’s forms like human things grow gray, 
And aye the rebel of to-day 

The saint is of to-morrow ; 
Then let us never look behind, 
But ‘neath the banner of mankind 
March onward with the march of mind, 

To lessen human sorrow. 

ALEXANDER MCLACHLAN. 


Watching H1fis Matertal. 


Howell Gibbon—. Who is that fellah over theah ? 

Rossin Howes—That is the man who turns out most of the jokes published 
in the papers about dudes being brainless. 

Howell Gibbon—Beastly bwute ! He has been looking at me and smiling 
all evening. 


A Parthian Shot. 


_Mr. Snappy (winding up the quarrel)—Well, I must admit you are very 
polite with your abuse, to say the least. 
Mrs. Snappy—Thank you, dear. I always make it a point to be courteous, 
however contemptible the person with whom I am disputing may be. 


Bound to Beat. 


Johnny (proudly)—Our folks will get more presents off the Christmas tree 
than yours. d 

Tommy—How do you know ? 

Johnny—Well, ma is going to put everything in _pa’s bureau on for him and 
he’s goin’ to put everything in hers on for her. See ? 
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BREAKING A ROAD. 


Midnight shadows fast fade to steely gray, 

The vanished moon makes way for coming day, 
Then all the woods moan out an Arctic song, 
And Pine and Beech tell of an ancient wrong, 
Crackling boughs bejewelled with glist’ning rime, 
And snow thigh deep ; ’tis.morn in winter time. 


I know ye well ye banks of drifted snow, 

Oft have I braved the wintry winds that blow 
When with surly cry and far-reaching goad 

I urged the oxen through the buried road 

Though this was years ago, it seems but now 

And in my dreams still through the snow I plough. 


“Git up you lazy brute! Come! Haw there Dan!” 


Thus through the dawn my sleepy matins ran. 
“Where yeh goin’? Gee there Buck! Haw there Bright !” 


Ah, rural heralds of the morning light. 
Again I hear the call and spring from bed 
To yoke the oxen and to load the sled. 


From cheerless bed with snow upon the quilt 

To neighboring barn of logs but roughly built, 

To feed the cattle and to do the chores, 

While through the sombre pines old Boreas roars, 
Then breakfast, with its scanty bill of fare, 

I know it all, for once I lived right there. 


At night with mittens wet and soaking feet, 

Should you the weary, homeward teamster meet 

With cattle slow-moving the loaded sleigh, 

Do not feel shocked if you should hear him say, 

Midst thwacking blows and never ceasing din, 

“Gee there Buck, er I'll tan yer derned old skin !” DON. 





Logging. 

Though the labors of the logging field are less frequent in many parts of 
Ontario than they were some years ago there are few districts where the counter- 
part of the excellent engraving of Mr. G. A. Reid’s painting cannot yet be some- 
times seen. This picture is as characteristic of a large portion of Canada as the 
gondola-swept canal is of Venice, and its beauties and excellences will appeal 
to thousands who have themselves toiled with the handspike and chain. For 
the benefit of those not familiar with pioneer life in Canada a brief description 
may be given. When the pioneer settler entered the woods his first object was 
to make a clearing. Accordingly the axe was laid to the feet of the kings of the 
forest, that for over a century had proudly waved their arms over all their com- 
panions. None were spared, and as there was no available market for the 
timber it had to be burned. The trees were trimmed of their branches and cut 
into suitable lengths for piling. Then the neighbors were called in with their 
oxen and a “ logging-bee” took place. The logs were piled in heaps, with the 
“brush” on the top, and when dry were burned. In this way a vast amount 
of the finest timber ever grown was unavoidably destroyed. No more oppor 
tune time could occur for the publication of this splendid picture of a scene 


which, in Ontario at least, is rapidly passing away. 


A Wet Day im the Woods, 


A fall of snow or rain has driven the lumbermen from their work and they 
have recourse to various devices to pass away the time. Some preparing for 
work to come by repairing harness and fixing their boots. The checker board 
is a source of interest, and until the demon with the fiddle gets another knot on 


his E string the story teller has full sway. After that it is Pandemonium. 


Hauling a Mast. 


Timber of this size, never very abundant or of a quality sufficiently sound, 
is now found so far away from “the front” as not to warrant the hauling and 
careful handling necessary to bring it there. The composite, hooped mast and 


spars, and later developments of ship building, have largely displaced the use of 


he single stick mast. It is only a few years back, however, when a procession 


like this passing through the streets of Peterboro’ was of rather frequent occur- 
rence, partially suspending the industries of that progressive town ; and as peace 
has its triumphs no less renowned than war, the sight of this cavalcade hauling 

in the huge mast—an element of hope and progress, produced an effect greater 
than six batteries of field artillery. It is a sort of holiday for the teamsters, and 
every available team is hitched on. Provided with long “ gads” the man behind 
drives the team in front as it is necessary, coming down an incline without 


brakes, to keep moving. 
The Medical Misstonary. 

This incident occurred in the region of Oak Lake, Ontario, some years ago. 
The parish of this unsung hero, a graduate of Knox College, was thirty miles 
long and traversed entirely on foot, and in almost soleless boots. With a salary 
of only forty dollars a year from the missionary society, and a wife and child to 
keep this was not to be wondered at. The little medicine chest, furnished by 
the society, was a source of relief to many in that rough district, and his courage 
and cheerfulness amid his arduous labors were no less efficacious than his 


remedies. 


Grace Before Meat. 

Mr. Lawson’s clever painting, reproduced in the colored supplement given 
with SATURDAY NIGHT'S CHRISTMAS, portrays a scene at once Canadian and 
universal—Canadian because its counterpart is seen daily in thousands of Can- 
adian homes, and universal because it appeals to every heart that recognizes the 
Divine Power as the Giver of “daily bread.” The plainness and simplicity of 
the room and the devotional air of its occupants—even the children—make one 
think irresistibly of Burns’ description of the Cotters’ Saturday Night, especially 
that grand outburst which commences : 

** Compared with this how pr or religion's pride ! 
The old man’s visage betrays his Scottish origin, and his clothes seem to indi- 
cate that he is a gardener, or a farmer in his Sunday suit. To make us think of 
Burns again, we see the table crowned with the “halesome parritch, chief of 
Scotia’s food.” The woman’s simple attire, the old-fashioned chairs, the plaster 
off the wall, and the boiler lid hanging on it are all homely and natural touches. 

















CHAPTER I. 


** By the sky-rimmed, shining floor, 
By the black wet caverned ledges, 
By the sands where windy sedge is 
Kissed by Huron evermore.”—(Lake Lyrics) 





IS the schoolhouse, young man, if ye want 
to git out here. I'll take the box on 
to the house, [ suppose?” 

The young man addressed sprang 
lightly from the lumbering wagon 
called the stage, which had brought 
him from the landing to the end of 
his journey, and stood upon the edge 
of the dusty, winding road. He 
yawned and stretched himself a little 
as he endeavored to shake off the 
effects of an_ early . breakfast, 
after a night spent in the not over comfortable berth of the tug, which had 
steamed him and two or three cribs of logs up the bay to the head of the 
peninsula. Drawing in a breath of the fresh morning air he turned to take a 
look at his surroundings. Behind him, in the midst of a small clearing in the 
forest, stood a little log schoolhouse, looking very diminutive indeed against the 
towering trees in the background. To the left, in the foreground, the broad 
stretches of white sand beaches and marshy shore land blended into a vanish- 
ing line between forest and lake, over which hung a misty veil of shifting 
vapors. Now the cool grey mist clouds which lie upon Huron’s breast, tinged 
with opalistic light, are drifting slowly outward, and-as they lift from off the dis- 
tant islands of forest-clad rock, wild gulls sweep over the blue waters, waking 
the morning air with their strange, wierd call. Like a far-off echo, the booming 
of the billows, as they beat against the rocks, or lose themselves in the rock- 
walled caverns beneath the towering limestone cliffs which rise like a wall to 
the right, sound above the splash of the waves on the beach. 

Absorbed in contemplation, Richard Burton had not noticed two figures 
which had emerged from the shelter of the forest, and trudging over the rocky 
road approached quite near him. The sound of footsteps aroused him from his 
reverie, and he gazed curiously upon the advancing figures wondering what part 
they were to take in this new and strange chapter of his life. The foremost 
figure was that of a young and stalwart man, roughly clad in a pair of blue jean 
trousers and a checked shirt. His eyes flashed back at Burton’s a fearless 
glance, almost of defiance, as, without touching the broad expanse of straw 
which served him for a hat, he said in a clear, ringing voice, ‘‘ Mornin’, teacher.” 

Burton replied to the salutation as the new-comer, turning half round, 
dragged into sight a little shrinking form. 

‘I’ve brought ye a scholar,” he said, pulling off the boy’s hat, or rather cap, 
for rim it had none, and brushing back a mass of limp, fair hair, with a not 
unkindly touch, from the white forehead, beneath which gazed up into Burton’s 
face a pair of wistful eyes of heaven’s own blue, in which the wisdom of the 
sages seemed to dwell, in touching contrast to the quivering baby mouth 
beneath. 

“IT found him by the road, skeered to come further, so I brung him along. 
He ain't more’n a mite, but they’re goin’ to send him to school, more like to git 
all they kin outen you than for the young un’s sake. Ye'll have a rum lot o’ 
youngsters, and ye'll do well to jet ‘em taste the rod. They don’t understand 
nothin’ else, but this here little chap ain't them sort. He gits lickin’ enough to 
home, I guess. Anyhow, I ain’t goin’ to stand by an’ see him licked no more 
outsiden home,” with again that glance of defiance 

Burton smiled quietly, ignoring the covert threat, and drawing the little boy 
towards him said, “ He doesn’t look like a troublesome subject. What’s his 
name ?” 

* Benny Creighton they call him, an’ I guess it’s as good as any. Well, I'll 
be goin’ ;” then turning again, half apologetically, “ No offence, teacher, but you 
see the little chap ain’t got anybody much to keer whether he’s knocked about 
’r not, and I jest thought I’d come and tell ye.” 

“All right, I understand, Mr. E 

“ Naw, I be jest Jo Harris hereabouts, an’ I ain’t had no call ter be ’shamed 
of the name. Mornin’, teacher,” and he strode off. 
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Tne day. passed with the usual experiences of a new teacher in a new 
school. The hours dragged slowly, for it was one of those sultry August days 
which grow more and more oppressive towards the end. There was thunder in 
the air, Burton thought as he walked to the door to ask some of the lingering, 
curious scholars the way to the house which had been chosen as his domicile. 
Benny stood at the door and Burton placed a hand encouragingly on his head. 

“Well, little man !” 

“ Please, dad said I wer’ to stay an’ show ye the road.” 

“Yes ; and am I to live at your house, Benny ?” 

Benny nodded, and Burton said, “ Well, come along, then,” holding out his 
hand for Benny’s ; but Benny looked from the extended hand to Burton’s face 
and seemed not to understand. 

“Give me your hand, Benny, and we will walk along together.” 

Benny placed a thin little hand in Burton’s strong grasp, and together they 
walked on in silence. Already the sky had begun to darken, and the booming 
of the waves -had a sullen ominous sound. Burton looked anxiously at the 
lowering clouds. 

“ Have we fa. to go, Benny?” 

“No, not fur now ; jest a little ways.” 

Just then a sudden bend in the road, up which they scrambled, over huge 
boulders and dusty hollows, brought them into sight of a small vine-clad cottage 
by the roadside. 

“Jo Harris lives there,” exclaimed Benny pointing at the house, in the door 
of which sat a pleasant-faced old woman who smiled at Benny and accosted 
Burton with a cheerful “ Evenin’, teacher.” 

At this moment Jo himself appeared around the corner of the house with 
an old gun in his hands, of which he was examining the priming. 

Burton declined Jo’s friendly invitation to come in, and he and Benny now 
moved on quickly towards a larger house, the roof and chimney of which were 
now visible beyond the open fields which lay between them and it. 

“ That’s the house,” said Benny, pointing with his finger; but before they 
reached it Burton noticed, with a start, that Benny had mysteriously dis- 
appeared. 

A tall woman with a hard, stern face and glittering dark eyes came to the 
door as he approached. She bade him enter, and turning to a girl who stood in 
the center of the low-roofed kitchen, moving mechanically back and forth beside 
the spinning wheel, whose motion filled the room with its droning music : 

“Lize, hand the teacher a cheer.” 

As she did so Burton thought he had seldom seen a more ill-favored 
countenance, and its hideousness increased with the conscious grin with 
which she glanced curiously at him and then resumed her monotonous motion 
at the wheel. ‘Turning from her, Burton glanced curiously at the older woman, 
who now sat busily knitting, and wondered if she could be the mother of this 
girl. Her face was soured and hardened by care and toil, but her eyes were full 
of keen intelligence and there was a certain dignity in her bearing which sur- 
prised and interested Burton as he looked about the humble surroundings. 
The roof of the kitchen was unplastered, and from the beams hung all sorts of 
articles. Strings of yellow corn, dried herbs, cooking utensils and farm imple- 
ments. There was an inner room a little better furnished, and opening into it 
one or two doors which Burton supposed led to sleeping rooms, while in one 
corner a rude staircase led up to an opening in the floor above 

“Dad took yer box up loft; ye’ll hev ter sleep there, I guess. P’r’aps ye’d 
like to go up an’ see the place?” 

Burton assented, and entering the inner room he mounted the steps into 
the chamber above. It was a large room, though the walls and sloping roof 
were of rough boards. In the center of the gable at either end was a small 
window, opening one of which Burton looked out upon the lake, which was now 
lashing the rocks in fury, and even as he looked the rain began to fall, at first in 
great, heavy drops, then with a steady downpour. Between the lake and the 
road was a steep descent over rocks and boulders to the shore, over which 
descent to the right of the house ran, or rather rushed, a little brook, leaping 
from rock to rock and dashing its white spray in mimic madness far beyond its 
limits, and at last plunging into the lake with a seething clamor in astonishing 
proportion to its size. The rushing, roaring sound of waters, augmented by the 
rain, was almost deafening. 

At last Burton was called to tea, and coming down he was greeted in the 
kitchen by a small, wiry man, with a countenance seamed and lined into an ex- 
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pression of low cunning. Small, restless blue eyes looked out at him from 
beneath overhanging brows. It was the same sinister look and coarse features, 
only in a more marked degree, which had first attracted Burton’s attention in 
the girl when he entered the house. As they were sitting down 
another girl entered the room, and coming for- 
herself with the rest. She looked full and enquir- 


ton, who could scarcely recover himself suffi- 


to the table 
ward seated 
ingly at Bur- 
ciently to re- 
appearance. 


turn her salutation, so astonished was he at her 


“ This is my oldest gal, Bess,” said Creighton, noting Bur- 
ton’s blank look ; “maybe ye ain’t used ter seein’ sech fine- 
lookin’ gals . down below, eh?” and he chuckled at his own joke. 

The girl a6 E frowned a little, but showed none of the simper- 


ing self-con- sciousness which this personal remark evoked in 


the face of ~ & the sister. 


No reply at oy was evidently expected of Burton. He was in- 
vited to help himself, which he did with zest, having dined upon 
a couple of crackers. Several times he involuntarily cast 
a furtive “ glance in Bess’ direction, until after twice meet- 


full upon himself he for the remainder of the 
eyes upon his plate. She looked at him calmly 
f ly, as if to see what sort of a nan he might be, 


ing her gaze 
time kept his 




















and fearless- 
then, having for the second time encountered his eyes, she 


turned away with a half contemptuous curl upon her lip. 
Then 


moved 


she got up, without apology, from the table and 
mechanically about the room. Burton had now 
opportunity of seeing her without being ob- 


a good 
She was a little above medium height. Her 


served 
figure in its un- trammeled grace was perfect in its proportions. 
Her features were clean cut and regular, the lips though 
ical in expression, the eyes, an impenetrable 
beneath heavy, dark lashes and well marked eye- 
was coiled in a loose knot at the back of her 


ment she had none whatever, except her own str- 


slightly full, iron- 
grey, shrouded 
brows ; her hair 


neck, and adorn- 


passing beauty —a beauty which made the more marked a cer- 


tain reckless in- difference of expression. She came and stood 


in the doorway, and as she looked out towards the lake her face 


softened a little, and it seemed to Burton that in it lay the possi- 


bility of a softer nature, which if touched in time might dominate 
hardness which the features expressed. 
had ieft the table, little 


Benny stole in and took a 


over the cruel 
After the rest 





‘ 


place, helping himself to 
what was within his reach 
and doing without what 
was not. For the time 
being all were kept to the 
house by the torrents of 
rain which fell, and having 
nothing else to do Burton 
fell to pondering upon this 
strangely ill-assorted fam- 
ily into whose midst he 
had come, from the little 
villainous - looking man 
with his gaunt, sour vis- 
aged wife, to whom Bess 
bore some resemblance, 
down to the. shrinking 
figure of little Benny, 
whom he fancied Lize was 
taking a delight in bring 
ing into frequent promi 
nence as she routed him 
tion to another, also that 







fromone posi- 


Bess noticed this too at last and that het 






again into an expression of ang- 


glanced from the child to her 


face hardened 
er as. she 
sister. 
Presently Creighton asked Burton to come 
<-> : 


tin’-room,” and when they were 


into the “set- 


seated he drew forth his pipe and lit it, watching 


Burton from under his eyebrows as he did so. Then 
ceived the information that the young 
smoke, he kept up between the whiffs 


running fire of questions, varied by some 


having re- 
man did not 


of smoke a 


facts in connection with his own career. 


* Yes,” he said at length,“ four hundred dollars is a tidy 
sum t’ come in every year sure, an’ nothin’ much t do. Why, a 


man cud run a little farm outside o’ school hours, an’ hev them 


hours t rest in. Ye see, there’s the long holidays. Hain’ 
thought of buyin’ up a little piece of land round here, hev ye?” 
“No, I have not. 


“Well, well, ye may think on it yit. Who knows but 


» 








yell come across a likely gal here an want t’ settle down; not as there’s one 
on the peninsular,” he continued, lowering his voice and leaning forward and 
leering confidentially at Burton, “as kin hold a candle t’ our Bess.” Then, after 
a pause, his voice sinking to a whisper, “ Why, young man, I cud lop off a good 
buildin’ lot offen the arm, with twenty acres o’ cleared land an’ that bit o’ 
woodland ’round the schoolhouse, an’ never miss it.” 

Burton smiled feebly, and noticing that the rain had stopped, both men 
arose and went out of doors. 

Burton sauntered forth down the path to the road, where he stood looking 
with never-failing fascination at the lake, upon whose now sleeping bosom the 
moonbeams were reflected in a thousand shimmering lances. He had stood 
thus for some moments when he suddenly became aware that Benny stood near 
him, his little white face now upturned to the sky for a minute, then bent as if 
watching intently some object at his feet. 

“What is it, Benny?” asked Burton, stepping nearer. 

“It’s the moon,” answered Benny softly. “See, there it is up there, and 
here it is down here,” pointing to a pool at his feet. “It is a long way off up 
there, but down here it don’t seem so faraway. Ye can’t touch it though. It 
goes away when I put my foot in the water, see ;” suiting the action to the word. 
“It’s like the face in the lookin’-glass, ye know. ’Taint the moon at all, only 





,»’ and he stopped as if he could carry the explanation no further. 
“Yes, Benny, I understand, but you like to look at the reflection of the moon 
in the water and to fancy that it is so close that you can almost touch it; isn’t 
that it, Benny?” 

Benny nodded assent, then looking up into Burton’s face through the moon- 
light, he said, “I like you, teacher. Yer like Jo. He knows things ye think 
when ye can’t tell’em. Jo knows an’ awful lot; more’n Dad!” 


CHAPTER II. 





* URON was in his angriest mood, dash- 
ing his waves high against the 
rocks in impotent fury and wetting 
with spray the coarse shoes and 
homespun skirt of the girl on the 
beach, who, with hand shading 
her eyes, walked slowly along the 
shore looking ahead as if in search 
of some object. At last she stood 
as if undecided whether to go on 
or not. Then she turned her face 
towards the lake. Something in 
its madness seemed the outpour- 
ing of the voice of her own heart, 
not that she understood it so, but 
with a sort of dumb instinct she 
felt drawn towards the sullen, 
booming lake. 

A rattling sound of falling 
stones over the rocks caused her 
to turn with a start, and bounding 

- from boulder to boulder Bess saw 

the muscular form of Jo Harris 

as he came down towards her. When he stood beside her they interchanged 

a quiet “Good evenin’,” then there was a pause in which each looked away 
from the other. 

“I’m lookin’ fer the red cow. She didn’t come home ‘long with the rest, 
an’ I thought she might hev strayed down over the rocks to the shore.” 

“ Lize said ye wer down on the beach.” 

“What is it ter Lize wher I be?” 

‘I dunno, Bess. 1 asked her an’ she tole me the truth.” 


Yes, fer once! 

‘Well, Bess, what is it ter be this time: 

‘Taint no use, Jo; I tole ye that long ago. 

‘[ hain’t give it up, Bess, an’ I hain’t agoin’ to yit. I’ve waited a long 
time an’ I kin wait longer, an’ what’s more, I b’lieve ye like me some.” 


‘[ never said as | didn’t like ye, Joe—ef ye don’t pester me too much,” 


} 


she added. 

“| hain’t pestered ye nairy a bit, an’ ye know it.” 

‘Yer pesterin’ me now, an’ it ain't no use, as I tole ye before. | Marm said 
once I were made fer better things, an’ I dunno but she’s right. Anyhow, I 
mean ter do better ef I kin.” 


“What's wrong o’ me, Bess?” asked Jo, straightening himself up and look- 


ing down at her with some reproach in his eyes. 

‘Taint yerself, Jo; yer well enough in a way, but I want t’ be somethin’ 
better, t’ git away from this life altogether.” 

‘T’ bea lady, Bess?” 

‘I dunno. P’raps so. I ain’t sure I know what that means. P’raps | 
ain't fit, but I kin be somethin’ better’n the wife of a poor farmer, t’ live in a 
shanty all my life, an’ grub an’ slave indoor an’ out with half a dozen squealin’ 
youngsters haulin’ at my skirts.” 

Jo stood back and looked indignantly at her. 

‘P’raps it ’ud be not so sneakin’ like ef I were ter take ye at yer word, 
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Bess, after sayin’ that, as ef I ain’t strong an’ willin’ enough t’ work fer ye. An’ 
after all, who’s to blame fer the ole shanty? Mother likes it well enough, 
better’n any other, an’ the place is more’n enough fer her an’ me. Ef ye'd 
listened t' me long ago I'd hev stayed at home an’ done lots fer the place by 
this time, ‘stead o’ trailin’ off when that air white-faced-devil came an’ stud be- 
tween us. Ef I'd be’n the man that I am now I'd hev stayed an’ spoiled his 
pretty face forever,” he said, clinching his hands and setting his teeth together. 

But Bess had turned perfectly livid as she faced him, and gazed into his 
face with the look of a tigress. Presently she dropped her eyes and laughed a 
short, bitter laugh, “‘ Why didn’t ye, Jo?” 

Just then a shrill voice rang through the evening air: “Jo! Where air 
ye, Jo?” 

Jo answered with a peculiar whistle, and Benny came running down by a 
winding side path. He did not stop till he stood, panting and breathless, beside 
Jo. Just then he encountered Bess’ glance full of cold contemptuous anger, and 
he shrank behind Jo, his little face changing at once into an expression of fear 
and dread. Jo turned and placed his hand kindly upon the child’s head : * Wer 
ye lookin’ fer me, Benny?” 

“Yes,” faltered Benny. 

Bess’ lips curled into that peculiar cynical smile as she spoke : 

*;D’ ye think yer makin’ of that young un ‘Il stan’ by ye t me?” 

“Naw, Bess, ye know me better ner that. Hev ye got no heart?” 

“Naw, [ hain’t, Jo. It left my body long ago,” and she looked with con- 
temptuous significance at the child. 

“Well, Benny an’ me’s friends, an’ I ain't a-goin’ back on Benny no matter 
what comes, an’ what’s more I| ain’t a-goin’ back on you either till I see ye the 
girl ye once wer. Yer gittin’ worse, I do believe, but it can’t last long. Yer got 
a woman’s heart somewheres. I ain’t goin’ to pester ye, but I'll ask ye agin 
‘fore the snow comes, an’ ef yer not willin’ then, I’ll ask ye come Christmas, an’ 
I'll keep on askin’ ye till the end. 

“Well, ef ye will, ye must. I ain’t t’ blame; but I tell ye ag’in it’s no use. 
I kin do better.” 

There was a significant emphasis in her words which caused Jo to look 
keenly at her. 

“Ye don’t mean t’ say 

“TI mean to say, / 47” do better.” 


‘Bess, no white-faced coward shell come between us ag’in. It ain’t that 
triflin’ teacher, with his baby hands an’ store cloes?”’ 

“ Be careful, Jo, ef ye hender me in this it'll be the worse for you.” 

““D’ ye love him, Bess?” 

“Naw, Jo, I don’t love no one.” 

“Yes ye do, Bess, ye love me.” 

‘““What call hev ye fer t’ say that, Jo?” 

“No matter, ye did once, an’ ye hain’t fergot it yit. Leastways, I’m 
thinkin’ some day ye’ll remember.” 

Bess paled a little and turned away, and Jo, taking Benny’s hand, left her 
there. 

“Be ye goin’ t’ marry Bess?” asked Benny suddenly as he trotted along 
by Jo’s side after they had reached the road. 

Jo started. 

“TI dunno, Benny. P’r’aps so.” 

“Bess air my mother, Jo, an’ when I wer’ a little baby, like Ike Witchers, 
she wouldn't te’ch me.” 

“Who tole ye all that, Benny?” 

“Lize did.” 

“Lize air a devil!” returned Jo emphatically. 

Summer had deepened into autumn and Richard Burton had grown some- 
what reconciled to his rude surroundings, and the unceremonious life in the 
little community to which fate or chance had brought him. He had not been in 
the house a week before he discovered that Creighton had resolved to marry 
him to Bess. At first he was ata loss to understand why he had been singled 
out for this special honor, but gradually it dawned upon him that in this half 
civilized community his little salary of four hundred dollars, hard cash, was 
looked upon as a large income, for which he had nothing particular to do. To 
this was added a certain prestige, all tending to make him quite an important 
personage. Now, Creighton, being the best-off man in the country, conceived 
the idea of increasing his own importance by bringing about this desirable con 
nection. 

At first Burton was very much amused at the idea of becoming so suddenly 
such a great personage and of being married off in this way. But by degrees 
it dawned upon him that Bess herself was aware of her father’s designs, and 
Was not averse to their being carried out. Had it been Lize, now, Burton would 
have been still more amused, but here was a girl whose beauty would have 
turned the head of any man, and who, without putting herself in his way, or 
even taking the trouble to lay aside for him that haughty indifference of manner, 
yet let him feel in some way or other that she would not repel any advances he 
might make. 

He kept out of her way as much as possible, but in spite of himself he 
could not keep his eyes from following her movements and feasting upon her 
matchless beauty. This was the more annoying when she caught him in the 
act and smiled that peculiar, half scornful smile, as if she gloried in the power 
of her own beauty while she watched with half contemptuous amusement its 


effect upon others. 





CHAPTER III. 


-- NE day, as Burton was walking home from 
school, he came across little Benny, who was 
waiting for him by the road. Benny gerrerally 
met. him there in the morning on the way to 
school, but to-day he had been absent. Burton 
looked surprised as a very dirty little tear- 

2 stained face was raised to his, with a faint 










attempt at a smile which ended in a sob. 
“Why, Benny, what’s the matter? 
“Oh, nothin’; only I’m tired an’ my 
back hurts.” 


” 


“What have you been doing? 
Why didn’t you come to school ?” 
“Dad kept me home a ta- 
terin .” 
Burton had lived long enough 
in the vicinity to learn the mean- 
ing of this excuse for absence from school. All day long, and through the 
scorching midday sun, this little mite had. traveled:up and down the long rows 
of potatoes behind “ Dad,” picking them up and putting them into the basket, 
which grew heavier at every step, until the little arms refused to lift it, and it 
was emptied only to be filled again. Bit by bit Burton drew from him the 
history of the day’s woes—the heavy basket, the hot sun and the aching back, 
then, to crown all, the kick that “ Dad” had given him when he cried. 

“T wish I wer deaded, I do. Lize says I air a child o’ shame, an’ ain’t got 
no right here, anyways.” 

* Poor little waif ; never mind, you'll be a man some day and then it ’ll be 
all right.” 

When they reached the path which led down over the rocks by a winding 
way, not so rough nor steep as a direct descent, Burton picked the little fellow 
up in his arms.and carried him down ; then sitting upon a rock he stopped and 
dipped his handkerchief into the water and wiped the mud off Benny’s face and 
told him to wash his hands in the lake. When this was done Burton took the 
child upon his knee and talked to him till the careworn look was lifted from the 
little face and he laughed in childish glee. Then someone called, “ Benny,” in 
a sharp voice, and, putting him down, Burton told him to run home. 

Then Burton sat there upon the rock awaiting the call to supper. which was 
apt to be late at this busy season. 

Presently he was conscious of a presence near, and lifting his eyes he saw 
Bess standing at the other side of the boulder against which he was leaning. 
Her feet were bare and he had not heard her approach. She now saw him and 
stood quietly looking at him. 

“Dad air gone ter the blacksmith’s t’ git the plough-shear fixed, an’ won't 
be back yit awhile, but ye kin hev yer supper ef ye like.” 

“No, thank you, I'll wait for the rest,” answered Burton, forming a quick 
resolve to speak to her about Benny. For this purpose he detained her talking 
about one thing and another, but when he broached the subject of Benny’s 
troubles, her face hardened and she turned coldly away from him. 

“What call hev_yow fer t’ mind about Benny?” 

“ He is not strong and I don’t like to see the little fellow abused.” 

“Who's abusin’ him?” 

“It’s too much to keep a little fellow like him picking potatoes all day and 
dragging that heavy basket.” 

*T dunno ; I did it myself when I wer’ no older ner him.” 

“ He is not strong, and, besides, your father is too severe with him.” 

“What's Dad be’n doin’.” 

“ He kicked him to-day.” 

Her teeth clenched and her face darkened. 

“ Dad ‘ud better not do it ag’in.” 

Then she stopped. ‘ What air ye pesterin’ me fer about the child? I wish 
he wer dead.” 

“It might have been better had he never been born.” 

“Yes, better fer him an’ better fer me. Ye wonder why I hate him. I hate 

him because he reminds me of one I hate worse ; who made me like the rest of 
them. Do you think I’m worse than the rest? I ain't though,” she continued, 
passionately. “There ain't a girl on this God-forsaken peninsula as has be’n 
better nor I hev, fer all that boy up thar. I were only a girl then, not much 
more’n a child when he, with his fair face and coward’s heart, came in my way. 
I would have made him a good wife, too, and hev be’n somethin’ better’n I am 
now, but he was too much of a coward to face his father’s anger, and he went 
away an’ left me t’ bear it alone. I’d never hev know’d there wer anythin’ 
better ner livin’ jest as I be, but he taught me jest enough to make me hate 
it all.’ 

“Why can you not be better in this life, and help to better those around 
you?” said Burton hesitatingly, feeling the hopelessness of such an effort. 

Bess laughed bitterly. 

“What do you care fer ine or fer the rest?” 

“T do care.” 

“Marry me then, an’ take me away from this place an’ from them all. It 
ain’t too late fer me ter learn ter be better.” 

Burton’s eyes fell. 


She laughed again that bitter, scornful laugh. 
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“Yer afraid to. I know I ain’t like you with yer soft manners an’ fine talk 

“T don’t know, Bess. Those are not the only considerations. If you loved 
me and I loved you it might be thought of.” 

“Do_you mean that? Air ye sure ye don’t love me? Ain't I a girl any 
man could love? Why do ye foller me with yer eyes whenever ye git the 
chance ?” 

“You are a beautiful woman, Bess,” he said, at-a loss for words to answer 
her. He could not spurn her.from him. 

“T know it,” she said, standing up before him and straightening her figure 


to its full height. 

“Ye needn't tell me that ; an’ why wer I made different from the rest if I 
wer not made fer somethin’ better ?” 

There was a world of passionate appeal in her eyes, and as Burton looked 
at her standing there before him, he pictured to himself what she might have 
been had she been carefully reared, and then he wondered if there were not yet 
a chance. She was anxious to learn, and might not a few months’ patient teach- 
ing efface the sullying effects of a life of coarse toil and rude companionship ? 
She stood before him in all her beauty, noticing the changes in his face. His 
heart beat quickly, and he rose to his feet. ‘ 

“T cannot stand it, Bess. No man could. You do not love me. If I 
thought you did-——” 

“T could love you. Do you think I have no power of loving? Bah! I see 
how it is. Ye havn’t the courage t’ do it !” 

Her eyes were full of scorn as she turned proudly away as if to leave him. 

Then he put forth his hand and drew her towards him. “If I thought you 
loved me, Bess.” His blood tingled in his veins as he bent his head and kissed 
her unresisting lips. Heavens! what a beautiful face it was. 

Just then there was a crunching sound upon the rocks above, and looking 
up Burton saw Creighton’s sinister little face grinning at them from over the 
rocks. 

Then a revulsion of feeling came over him, and he felt like running up and 
pitching the man over into the lake. 

Bess went forward and Burton followed her up to the house. 

That night, catching him alone for a moment, Creighton leered significantly 
as he whispered in Burton’s ear : 

“Tt’s all right, young man; I expected it. I knowed ye couldn’t stand back 
from a girl like Bess. She’s a stunner, an’ no mistake. Ye’ll be wantin’ ter 
settle down ’fore Christmas, an’ Ill jest walk out a bit with ye ter-morrer an’ 
we'll look up a likely spot fer a house.” 

Burton shook him off as well as he could. He loathed the man and yet he 
felt that he had no right to resent what was said. He made some excuse to get 
outside, for he felt as if the very atmosphere of the house choked and stifled 
him. He paced up and down, trying to still the throbbing of his head and 
heart. Somehow he felt as if he were in a horrible nightmare which he could 
not shake off. He wished that he had never come to this horrible place, and 
now he had gone too far to retreat. Then he thought of Bess and his heart 
beat again. 

At last he grew calmer, and when he went into the house he had made up 
his mind what to do. He would marry her, and in time, when he should have 
taught her something, they would go away from the place and its hateful 


associations. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WO or three days had passed and all 
hands being busy with the harvest- 
ing, Burton had scarcely seen 
Bess alone. 

One afternoon she had _ been 
working in the fields all day, and 
coming out towards evening to the 
road to look for the cows she fan- 
cied she heard a faint cry from 
over the water. Looking out in 
the direction of the sound she 
could just see a small boat in 
which stood a tiny form wildly 
waving its arms and calling for 
help. A moment’s glance served 
to convince her that it was Benny 
out there alone. The waves were 
high and the boat was tossed 
about at their mercy. Every mo- 





ment it seemed as though it must be swamped. 
Bess stood for a moment as if spell-bound. Then she ran down to the 


beach and pushing out a large row-boat which was hauled up on the beach she 
found that there was only one oar in it and she realized the truth. Benny had 
taken the oar and pushed himself out in the smaller boat, and had probably lost 
the oar. He often amused himself in this way. He could not handle the two 
oars but would paddle about the shore with one in the smaller boat. 

There was now no time to lose, so Bess pushed out and paddled towards 
the little skiff which now, as the waves increased, seemed every moment to sink 
from sight. The boat was heavy and unwieldy, and with one oar she could 


scarcely make any headway against the waves. Suddenly there was a despair- 
ing shriek and Bess could see nothing where the skiff had been. Then as she 
strained her eyes to look, the boat arose upon a wave and, clinging to its side, 
she could just distinguish Benny’s form in the water. She felt that in such a 
sea he could not long retain his hold, and with a superhuman effort she at last 
reached the skiff. Even then she had almost lost him, for just as she stretched 
out her hand he must have lost consciousness and let go his hold. The agony 
of that moment Bess never forgot. All the past rushed before her remorseful 
vision, and the mother in her gave forth an agonizing cry for help. Just then a 
huge wave brought to her hand the little form which had disappeared from view, 
and clutching his coat she drew him into the boat. For one moment she pressed 
him to her bosom, then laid him in the bottom of the boat as she took up the oar, 
but all her efforts to turn the boat towards shore were futile. All she could do 
was to keep it from being swamped. 

But already help was near. More than one had heard that despairing 
call. Burton had heard it and was coming fast to the rescue. 
jo Harris, too, walking along the road had heard it, and both 
men reached the shore about the same time. Just waiting to al 
throw off his coat Burton sprang into the water just as Jo 
Harris did the same. Burton was an expert swimmer and was 
lightly dressed, while Jo Harris had on a pair of clumsy long 
boots, and Burton soon gained on him and reached the boat 
first. Then he discovered what was the trouble. It was 
almost impossible to navigate such a boat with one oar. Quick 
as thought he picked up the rope 
as Jo Harris reached the boat and 
tossing it to him explained the 
condition of affairs. It was no use 
burdening the boat with another 
passenger when there was only 
one oar to handle so he paddled 
as best he could, and Jo, with the 
rope, struck out for shore. The 
boat was half full of water by the 
time they got her hauled up, and 
all of them realized what a narrow 
escape it had been. Bess insisted 
upon carrying Benny herself. She had not even a word of thanks for the 
two men who had saved her life. She thought only of the child, who 
hung limp and helpless in her arms. 

When they reached the house Burton took him from her by main force. 
He had had experience under a skilful doctor in such a case before and it was 
owing to his efforts that Benny at last opened his wondering eyes and looked up 
into Bess’ face, as her hot tears fell on his cheek. 

Then Jo stole out. He felt a strange choking sensation in his throat, as if 
a great lump were there. He saw it all. It was no use now. Burton had 
saved her life. At least it was he who had reached her first ; and then the 
child, who seemed to have grown so suddenly dear to her, Burton had saved 
him too. Poor little Benny! Jo brushed away a tear as there flashed into his 
troubled heart a hope that there were happier days for Benny. But the light 
seemed to have gone out of his life. As long as there had been hope, no matter 
how small, he had been brave, but now - Well, he would bear it like a man. 
Burton had earned her if he loved her. His heart had been full of revengeful 
deeds before, but now all that was gone. 

“It was about dusk next evening that Creighton came across Bess standing 
at the gate. 

“ Hello, gal, where’s yer lover? Ye ain't makin’ good use o’ yer time, an’ 
I’ve be’n thinkin’ of cuttin some logs fer t’ be sawed at the mill fer yer house.” 

“ Tain’t no use, dad. I don’t want no house.” 


“What! ye don’t mean t’ say that that young scamp hev’ gone back 


on ye?” 
“ Naw, dad, he ain’t done nothin’ only I ain’t agoin’ to hev’ him.” 
‘Ye hain’t, hey? I'll see’bout that. Ye’ll sleep under no roof o’ mine till 


ye make up yer mind t’ do as I bid ye. Hain’t agoin’ to hev’ him, and me willin’ 
t’ do so much fer ye? We'll see,” and with an oath he left her. 

She stood for a moment as he had left her, a peculiar smile on her lips, then 
softly closed the gate after her and went down the road towards Jo Harris’ 
cottage. She walked up to the door, which was closed against the chill autumn 
air, and entered. 

“ Good evenin’, Bess,” said Mrs. Harris, looking up in some surprise from 
her seat at the window. ‘“ Hev’ a cheer.” 

Bess sat down, and her eyes wandered inquiringly about the place, then 
rested upon Jo’s mother. “Jo hev’ gone t’ fetch his scythe. He left it in the 
back field.” 

There was silence for a few moments, both women feeling a sort of restraint. 
Then the latch was lifted and Jo stood in the doorway. 

He hesitated, scarcely distinguishing through the gathering gloom the forms 
of the two women. Then he recognized Bess and stepped forward just as she 
rose to meet him. 

“T hew’ come t’ stay, Jo,’ she said, holding out her hands. “ Dad hew 
turned me out,” and she laughed a quiet laugh, which Jo had not heard for a 
long time. 

“ An’ the teacher, Bess? He saved yer life.” 

“ No more’n you, Jo, an’ I’m doin’ him the best turn | kin fer it.” 

















J 


Then he took her in his arms and the old woman yot up softly and left 
them together. 

Next day a young couple might have been seen traveling in an ox cart over 
a dusty, rocky road, one a beautiful young woman, clad in homely garments, 
the other a stalwart young man, the love in whose eyes spread a light of beauty 
over his weather-beaten face. They trave led till they came to a little hamlet, 


as other couples had done before them, Then, after a while they returned ove 


the same road 
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When they got home that night, after feeding his oxen, Bess saw Jo go off 
up the road towards her father’s house. What passed when he reached there 
she did not know but when he returned an hour later he carried little Benny in 
his arms and laid him upon the low settle in the kitchen. 

“He were sleepin’ when I came away, so I jist carried him off,” he said as 
he met her eyes. 

“T knowed ye would do it, Jo, an’ by God’s help I’ll be the mother to him 
from this day that I’v’ never been before.” Mary L. CAMPBELL. 





I wished the parson’d stop an’ give me another chance 


Out there in the night with Nance, under the stars an’ moon ; 





\n’ I vowed I'd have my say in the tidiest kind of way, 





have no more call to think me a blame gossoon. 


At last the preachin’ come to an end, an’ the folks all crowded out 
Fore | knowed what | was about we was on the road tur home. 
But the sky was overcast an’ a thick snow droppin’ fast, 


An’ a big wind down from the mountains got arantin’ an’ moanin’ some. 


We hadn't rode two mile when it blowed like all possessed, 
An’ at that I kind of guessed we was in fur a ticklish n ght. 


n’ Nance she forgot to talk ; 


ae 
arm around her, an’ she never kicked a mite 
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Nn a Walk, ¢ 





ame roofd blowed off 1 weuldn’i a keered, 





e was skeered, so | sez, * By yxracious, Nance, 
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WHAT THE FAIRIES DID ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Queen Mab was speaking. She was dressed in a soft green robe, and on 


her head was a glistening crown of dewdrops. <A tiny row of bells around her 


neck rang merry little peals when she laughed, and her pale golden hair floated 
like a cloud around her dainty form. 

Altogether Queen Mab was the very loveliest fairy who was ever seen. 

It was Christmas eve in Fairyland and the Queen of the Fairies was laying 
her commands upon her children. She said : 

“There is much work for you to do to-night, my children ; the time is short 
and the City of Toronto is a large one. I have been told these stupid, large 
mortals believe there are bad fairies, but we know that all the wicked ones live 
in the Old World, and dare not cross the ocean. Canadian fairies are all loving 
and kind, and bring joy and comfort into every home. As for you,” she said, 
shaking her tiny wand at old Santa Claus who stodd in the center of the fairies, 
“you are the one whom the children love best—they do not know that it is we 
who fill your pockets with candies and toys, while all you do is put them in the 
stockings. Why do you not teli them you come from Fairyland, O my father?” 
and the beautiful Queen laughed till all her bells rang again. 

“* But now to business,” she proceeded. ‘Come, Fairy Lilian,” she said to 
a tiny lady dressed all in white, “hie thee away through the dark city ; take 
this box of powder and this bag of gold; stop at the house where the sick 
children lie—enter and seat thyself in each 
small.cot and lay a pinch of magic powder 
in the ear of each sick little one—then listen 

thou wilt hear them whisper in their sleep 
that which they most would wish Santa Claus 
to give them. When thou knowest their 
wants, fly with all speed to the bright stores 
on King and Yonge streets and buy what 
the sick children need. Be gentle to them, 
sweet Fairy Lilian, for the tired little ones 
want all our care and love, then hasten back 





to Fairyland with the Christmas gifts, for 
Santa Claus awaits thee here.” 

And Fairy Lilian, spreading wide her tiny white wings, sped away through 
the night to the Children’s Hospital. 

“ And thou, sweet Fairy Rose,” said the Queen as a lovely lady, dressed in 
pale pink with a wreath of roses on her soft brown hair, stepped forward: “Go 
to the homes of the rich—enter 
into the cheerful places, with 
their blazing fires and velvet 
curtains—speed thee to the large 
warm rooms where lie the happy 
little ones of the wealthy. Take 
with thee this flask—sprinkle 
one drop of the magic fluid on 
the lips of each sleeping child 
and listen. They, too, will mur- 
mur in their sleep. Then do as 
Fairy Lilian does and bring the 
gifts to me, for thee also there 
is a bag of gold.” 

With a low bow Fairy Rose 
unfolded her little pink wings 
and whirred out upon the frosty ¢ 
night. 

“Come hither, daughter,” 


said Queen Mab toa pale, wee 





maiden dressed in blue. “ Away 
with thee to the homes of the 
poor, and as thy mission will take longer than those of thy sisters, for the homes 
of the poor are many, take with thee Fairy Fern, and lay one of the rose leaves 
I now give thee on the breast of old and young, for not only the little ones but 
all the poor must have a happy Christmas day. Here, therefore, are two bags 
of gold.” 

Hand in hand the two Fairies, Violet and Fern, flew swiftly north and 
south, east and west, for the homes of the poor are everywhere. 

And so, one by one, Queen Mab gave missions to each of her Fairies. She 
sent them abroad with loving messages and joyous thoughts, and reserved for 
herself the sad and grief-stricken places. The places where mothers missed the 
darlings who had joined God’s angels since the Christmas past ; the places 
where wives lay awake through the noisy silence of the night thinking—ever 
thinking—of Christmases spent happily with the beloved companion—now gone 
across the dark river 

And the gentle Fairy Queen kissed the tears from pale cold cheeks, and soft 
sleep came to tired eyes, while she whispered of meetings where never more 
there would be partings—of the bright “to come” which lies before us all if we 
will only listen to cur good Fairies. And many aching hearts were comforted 
on Christmas eve by the soft, sweet touch of Fairy hands. 

In a large and lofty hall in Fairyland fast asleep in a huge arm-chair lay 
Santa Claus. Fast asleep was he, with his great white beard outspread upon his 


mighty chest, and his ruddy face shining in the light of Fairy lamps around him. 
Very comfortable indeed he looked as he waited for the Fairies. 





Mane 


Fairyland is a beautiful place and I know just where it is, but I dare not tell 
you in this story, for, little children, you would all be running away from home 
and I am afraid your fathers and mothers would all be running after me. 

Y : So old Santa Claus sat and waited. No doubt, little 
ones, you think it is he who buys all the pretty things you 
find in your stockings on Christmas morning, but I can tell 
you, it is the Fairies who take all the trouble, and find all 
the lovely candies and toys. If you don’t believe me ask 
any of the gentlemen in the bright stores on Yonge and 
King streets. They will tell you that the tiny ladies come 
with fat little bags filled with gold pieces (in Fairyland 
there are no ugly torn dollar bills), and it is they who jump 
on the backs of the rocking horses to try their speed, who 
fire off guns to see if they are good ones, and make the 
dolls squeak again, and the toy engines whistle and scream. 
Not only that—the Fairies also go with Santa Claus and 





help to fill the small limp stockings till they are 
stuffed with good things. You must thank 
Queen Mab, little ones, as well as Santa Claus. 
I think he gets all the praise, so I promised the o 





Fairies I would write this story. 

One by oné close upon the midnight hour the Fairies flew back to Fairy- 
land with heavily-laden wings. When they were all assembled around the 
chair where Santa Claus lay sleeping, Queen Mab came in, her tiny bells ring 
ing a merry chime. She touched the snowy beard of Santa Claus with her 
fairy wand. 

“ Sire, arise and listen,” she said, “to the wants of Toronto’s many chil- 
dren ; ’tis a large city thou hast to travel through to-night and many are. the 
stockings to be filled.” 

Santa Claus pulled a large sack from his capacious pocket. 

“Fair Queen,” he said, “1 am ready—swiftly can I travel as thou knowest.” 

“ And now,” continued the Queen, “step forth Fairy Lilian and tell us what 
thou hast seen and done.” 

The pale, wee fairy made answer in a soft, small voice, like the breath of 


the wind. 

“Oh, Queen,” she said, “in the darkness of the night I sped to the 
Children’s Hospital and through the keyhole of the yreat door | floated and on 
into the wards. <A wasted little figure lay in the cot nearest to me; and the 
small waxen face was most pitiful to see. I sprinkled the magic powder in her 
ear, then with a faint smile she said, ‘Oh, Santa Claus, | want a doll—a fat doll 

not thin like me, and I want her dressed in red.’ | waited. ‘ Mind, a fat doll, 


dear Santa Claus , no, nothing else.” A sigh came from her little breast and 
she turned restlessly away. 1 visited each small bed and heard their whispers 


to Santa Claus. One, a chubby child who had no look of suftering on her face, 
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for she was nearly well, and would soon be out and playing round again, asked, 


in her sleep, for a picture-book, some nuts and candies. 


“Amongst the boys a wee laddie, whose small body lay in a wooden frame, 
murmured in his sleep, ‘I have a horse, a white horse, but, dear Santa Claus, 





send ime a blue wagon, and some harness to hitch my horse with.” When I had 
listened to each one I flew to the brilliant stores of the city and here,” said Fairy 
Lilian, as she laid down the weighty package which, up to this, had rested on 
her wings (for fairies, though so small, have great strength as you will see pres- 
ently), “ here are the gifts for the Children’s Hospital.” 
With a flush on her face Fairy Rose spoke : 

re “From the homes of the rich do I come, my Queen, 
and here are the presents for the children.” 

She displayed them as she spoke. They were ex- 
pensive toys. Toy engines that could run when wound 








up, and whistle like a real engine ; lady dolls, with their 
dressed neatly packed away in the boxes ; big rocking 
+ horses, ready saddled and bridled, waiting only to be 
mounted; cream can- 
dies, books and pictures, 
all kinds of lovely things 
had Fairy Rose brought 
for the little ones. How 
happy the children of 
the rich must be !” 
From the background 
behind the chairof Santa 
Claus came Fairy Fern 
and Fairy Violet, hand in hand. There was a light upon their faces such as 
none of the others wore. Said Fairy Fern: 
“ Oh, Queen, behold we come from the homes of Toronto's poor. 
In a small house on Chestnut 


Three little children lay 


Many 


sights have we seen, some merry, some sad. 


street we heard a sound of weeping. We entered. 


asleep on a poor bed ina corner. By the stove sat a man with his head between 
Near him, on a low 


his hands and a look of despair upon his haggard face. 
rocking chair sat his wife with, oh dear Queen !” and the tender Fairy Fern fell 
a-weeping, “with a dead baby on her lap. I laid a rose leaf in the mother's 





breast and in a moment some comfort came to her. She arose and laying her 
burden down she went to her husband’s side. ‘John,’ she said, ‘ you must not 
take things so to heart this Christmas night,’ her tears were falling fast now, 
‘Dick May was in to-night and he said he’d no doubt the factory people would 
take 

them,’ pointing to the sleeping children, ‘left to comfort us !’ 

“ He shook her off roughly. 

“* It’s not the dead baby that’s troubling me,’ he said, ‘ she’s best out of the 
road!’ I laid a rose leaf in his breast and all at once he softened. ‘1 should 
n’t speak that way to yeh, Mary; yeh hev bin a good wife teh me. Well, 
mabbe when I git teh work again I'll be better, and he kissed the tears from 
the patient, worn face of his wife, and lifted the dead baby gently to his knee. 


ke you on again after the holidays, and John, you know, we have three of 


I placed a piece of gold in the cupboard for the Christmas dinner, and then we 
laid a rose leaf on the breast of each sleeping child as we listened. s 

“*T want a top, Santa Claus, a good one like Archie Thompson’s, one that'll 
hum,’ said Charlie. 

“* And I,’ said little Nell, ‘1 want the blue and white tea set at the corner 
store on Queen street.’ 

“The third child, a pale delicate boy, said slowly: ‘Santa Claus, I want 
our baby back. Oh, please give me the baby back.’ 

“Oh, Queen, we can’t do that, we poor fairies can’t give little Bob the baby 
back.” 

The Queen’s bright face grew sad for a moment and all the fairies were very 
quiet. 

Fairy Violet now spoke, while gentle Fairy Fern folded her wings over her 
weeping face. 

“ But all the poor homes were not sad, oh Queen. Some were very merry, 
indeed, and the little children romped and played while mother sewed buttons 
on little garments and mended the small stockings, and father, with his oldest 
boy to help, split wood to cook the Christmas dinner. 

“In one house we had to stay a long time for the little ones were waiting 
up to see Santa Claus come down the chimney, but the dustman came instead 
and off to bed they went, dear, drowsy mites, and soon they were fast asleep. 
As soon as the rose leaves touched their breasts they spoke. And behold, fair 
Queen, the toys for the poor.” 

A large basket was filled with them. Ten cent whistles, five cent china 
dolls, tops, marbles, jacks in boxes. All cheap toys, but then, there were so 
many poor children to buy for that Fairy Violet and Fairy Fern had to lay out 
the money carefully so that it might go a long, a very long way indeed. 

“You have done well, my children,” said the Fairy Queen. “ Many hearts 
have you gladdened and many homes have you brightened, but now it grows 
late and there is yet much to be done. Fill up the sack, O Santa Claus, and 
you, my children, help him for the night is waning fast.” 

The fairies crowded round and over the burly figure of Santa Claus. They 
filled his sack and his pockets, and hung great parcels round his neck and over 


his brawny shoulders. Every- 















where they could thrust a toy 
they did it, and out of his high 
boots peeped the faces of the 
china dolls and the tops of the 
tin whistles and little trumpets. 
When he was quite ready the 
Queen of the Fairies ap- 
proached him and taking a 
tiny phial from her breast she 
poured ‘the contents over his 
head. Instantly a great light 


shone out from Santa Claus. His white beard glittered with shining particles 
like hoar-frost, and his long mantle shone like silver. He would now be invis- 
ible to mortal eyes. The children could not see him as he filled their stockings, 
even though they lay awake all night to watch for him. What the Queen had 
poured upon him made him the same as a fairy. He could go through closed 
doors, and down narrow chimneys, and wherever he went he left some of the 
magic light behind him. In the poor homes he left most, for they needed most 
brightness. 

The Queen now spoke : 

“ Gather round Santa Claus, my children, and take hold of the ends of his 
cloak, bear him north, south, east and west, throughout the city. Enter every- 
where and leave no one sad or lonely to-night. Peace go with ye!” Thrice 
she waved her fairy wand, while Fairies Lilian and Rose, Violet and Fern, with 
a host of other tiny elves, gathered round Santa Claus, and the portals of Fairy- 
land opening wide, they floated out into the frosty night ; the shining figure of 
Santa Claus glistened like silver as he passed swiftly up over the housetops, 
upheld by the fairy hands which bore him through the beautiful city. 

The Fairy Queen stood watching the dazzling sight until Santa Claus and 
the elves looked like a brilliant silver cloud sailing away overhead, then softly 
with a light rushing of wings, she rose into the air and flew on through the city. 
She entered many houses and looked down on sleeping faces. Sometimes she 
met her fairies and watched them helping Santa Claus to fill the little stockings. 
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In one house where there were many children and where the fairies 
were very busy, she saw a drowsy, toddling boy, who had waited up to see 
Santa Claus come down the chimney, but who could wait no longer for it was 
very late indeed, standing before the stove and asking Santa Claus to put his 
Daddie (who was far from home this Christmas) in his stocking. He did not 
see how busy the fairies were that moment and what a big drum they were put 
ting at the foot of his cot, while Santa Claus was pouring the most lovely choco- 
late creams in one of his small red socks. But Queen Mab, laughing merrily, 
spied an album on the table and cunningly taking out the picture of little Teddie’s 
father, she stuffed it into the other empty socks. 

The dear Fairy Queen went, too, to the little house on Chestnut street. She 
passed through the door and stood within. The children were all asleep, the 
dead baby lay in another room, with some sweet maple leaves strewn upon its 
breast, and it looked very peaceful. Queen Mab shook her soft, green wings 
and a faint white mist floated through the room., The children’s father, who 
lay asleep with his head on the table, started up and seeing his wife who was 
sitting with folded hands and tearful eyes by the children’s bed, he went over to 
her and gently led her to the stove while he briskly poked up the fire and set 
ihe kettle on, to make her a rousing cup of tea. The Fairy Queen stood looking 
down upon the children. 

“ Peace !” she murmured, gently waving her wand. “ Peace and comfort 
to all here to-night!” A change passed over each sleeping face as she spoke. 
Charlie and Nell smiled as though they saw something which made them glad ; 
and little Bob, who was sobbing in his sleep, and who looked wan and pitiful 
with big tears upon his thin cheeks, little Bob smiled too as the gentle fairy 
stooped and kissed him. He turned and laid his small peaked face upon his 


hand and sank into a deep, calm sleep, dreaming that his little sister, the baby 
who had died, was sitting near him fanning him with angel-wings. The Fairy 
smiled and whispering once more, “ Peace and good-will,” she softly passed out 
into the starry night. Then, as dawn was at hand, she spread her wings and 
rustled home to meet her children in Fairyland. 

And now my tale is told, for, as the light breaks in the east, the fairies 
come trooping back bearing with them Santa Claus, who looks much smaller 
than when he set out on his journey. The fairies and he have everywhere left 
behind them light, sunshine and happiness. So now they are going to spend 
their own Christmas in Fairyland. 

A merry Christmas it will be! They will pelt Santa Claus with snowballs, 
climb into his pockets, and sit upon his beard and tweak his nose. And they 
will sing and dance and tell stories of human children they have known. They 
will wonder if this story is in TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT, and I don’t 
know what they will do to me if it is not. 

So, if any of you little children meet a fairy sitting in your thimble or your 
shoe, be sure to tell her that you read this story, and that you know it was the 
Toronto fairies who sent you the lovely toys and candies you found stuffed in 
your stockings on Christmas morning. 

Hark! I hear the sound of fairy sleigh-bells ringing, as they ride through 
the deep snow! and peals of laughter come floating up to my window from the 
merry elves, as I sit and listen. What a good time they are having in Fairy- 
I wish I was a fairy, too. I hear them still: “A Merry Christmas ! 
comes ringing out upon the frosty air. So I say, too 


land. 
A Merry Christmas !” 
A Merry Christmas to us all! 





OUR CHRISTMAS NIGHT AT SEA. 


A goodly crowd was gather'd there,—the Reverend Nono Nines 

Three western Jews, whose language smack’d of rich Nevadan mines,— 
Rourke, a Milesian patriot who whisky drank,—galore 

And Jones, the well-dress’d buyer for a house in Baltimore, 

Nor should I slight the bravest tar that ever trod a deck, 

Crosstree ! last seen on board his ship when the boats had clear’d the wreck, 
These, and some half a dozen more whom memory brings to me, 

Sat in the smoke-room whilst we kept that Christmas night at sea. 


We moved a true Corinthian—the parson—to the chair, 

And, ’pon my soul ! the reverend gev¢ kept matters humming there, 
There, toasted were dear, absent friends,—ouy lov’d ones o’er the main, 
And the glad hour when each would see the home-lights once again, 
And joyous, quaint old carols made the pleasant hours less long 


The while the swirliug waters lent their music to our song 


dD 





And brought an answering echo, from the vessel on our lee, 
That cheerd the “look-out’s” lonely heart, yon Christmas night at sea. 


Quickly the bottle pass’d around, until it neared the chair, 

And, somehow, when it reach’d the Church, it always linger’d there, 
Mayhap it’s gentle presence touch’d the ministerial heart 

And brought that flood of eloquence which made the tear-drop start, 
As thrillingly, he spake of “ Home,” and “ stormy winds that blow,” 
Of “ British hearts and firesides,” and “ days of long ago,” 

Till each one felt, from far away, midst song, and catch, and glee, 


The wa/ted prayer for those who spent that Chrismas night at sea, 


Though wa//ed prayers be beautiful, permit me here to doubt 

The wisdom of too frequent toasts—when liquor’s in, wit’s out 

And, by and bye, our chairman’s snores and nodding chin kept time 
To Rourke’s “ The woes of Oireland,” told in patriotic rhyme, 

Nor was the bard’s Milesian wrath assuag’d to order when 

Jones bellow’d out the strains of “ Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men,” 
Which reprehensive rudeness was conclusive proof that he 

Had reach’d the stage “ mellifluous,” that Christmas night at sea. 


Alas ! while Jones was chanting “ Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men,” 
Our Irish bard, now staving drunk, sprang up and, there and then, 
The man of God’s proboscis smote, then swept the smoke-room floor 
With what had been the manly form of Jones of Baltimore, 

Nor better fared that steward wight who caper'd in between 

With “Gen’l’men ! de gen’l’men,”—for he had felt and seen 


’Twas better not—oh yes! Ae’s sure—’twas better not to be 
Nigh “ gen’l’men wot’s gen’l’men” that Christmas night at sea. 


With one consent the audience fell upon this luckless wight 

Who'd come betwixt the wind and our nobility that night, 

And lo! three sons of Levi rose, with active toe and heel, 

To hail the man who brought them pork at our previous evening meal, 
Words fail to paint the meanness of the “ chosen people” there, 

Who “ shoomped” upon the steward’s back, and skirmish’d ’mongst his hair, 
And vilely kick’d the hireling where his heart can never be, 


When wine and wassail ruled the roost that Christmas night at sea. 


And when we'd pick’d the semnants up, and fatch'd up ruptured Peace, 
Rourke told the Church, in confidence, his love would never cease, 
And swore, to Jones of Baltimore, that—blank his blank’d blank eyes 
He’d lam all Jones’ enemies, no matter what their size ; 

And each one drank to each one else, and numerous folks as well, 
(The list of toasted gentlemen is more than I can tell) 

But the last thing | remember was the Parson, on his knee, 


A flipping coppers for the drinks that Christmas night at sea. 
H. K. COCKIN. 


Willing to Give a Fatr Trial. 
Judge—Are you guilty or not guilty ? 
Prisoner—The Lord knows | am not. 


Judge—Well, do you want your case remanded for a couple of days till you 


get a chance to subpoena him? 


Ghostly Consolation. 


Rev. Poundtext—I don’t understand why your master, when he is so old, 


should be so grasping. He can’t take his money with him when he dies. 
Laborer (thoughtfully)—I don’t know as ’ow ’e can sir, unless 'e vets ’is bills 


made of asbestos. 
The Whisky Smuggler. 
[See Page 27.] 

This exciting picture represents a scene in Canada’s great North-West 
Territories. As it is illegal to import or sell intoxicating liquor in the Territories, 
except by special permission, it is natural that persons more enterprising than 
scrupulous should endeavor to smuggle it in from across the United States 
border which, for thousands of miles in that part of the country, is merely an 
imaginary line. The Canadian Mounted Police, however, are ever on the alert 
to suppress such illicit traffic and in this case they have encountered a trader who 
seems determined to make a desperate struggle for his contraband goods. 
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for she was nearly well, and would soon be out and playing round again, asked, 
in her sleep, for a picture-book, some nuts and candies. . 

““Amongst the boys a wee laddie, whose small body lay in a wooden frame, 
murmured in his sleep, ‘I have a horse, a white horse, but, dear Santa Claus, 





send me a blue wagon, and some harness to hitch my horse with.” When I had 
listened to each one I flew to the brilliant stores of the city and here,” said Fairy 
Lilian, as she laid down the weighty package which, up to this, had rested on 
her wings (for fairies, though so small, have great strength as you will see pres- 
ently), “ here are the gifts for the Children’s Hospital.” 
With a flush on her face Fairy Rose spoke : 

cn: aera “From the homes of the rich do I come, my Queen, 
and here are the presents for the children.” 

She displayed them as she spoke. They were ex- 








pensive toys. Toy engines that could run when wound 
up, and whistle like a real engine ; lady dolls, with their 
dressed neatly packed away in the boxes ; big rocking 
+ horses, ready saddled and bridled, waiting only to be 
mounted; cream can- 
dies, books and pictures, 
all kinds of lovely things 
had Fairy Rose brought 
for the little ones. How 
happy the children of 
the rich must be !” 
From the background 
behind the chairof Santa 
Claus came Fairy Fern 


and Fairy Violet, hand in hand. There was a light upon their faces such as 


none of the others wore. Said Fairy Fern: 
“ Oh, Queen, behold we come from the homes of Toronto’s poor. Many 
In a small house on Chestnut 


sights have we seen, some merry, some sad. 
Three little children lay 


street we heard a sound of weeping. We entered. 
By the stove sat a man with his head between 


asleep on a poor bed ina corner. 
Near him, on a low 


his hands and a look of despair upon his haggard face. 
rocking chair sat his wife with, oh dear Queen !” and the tender Fairy Fern fell 
a-weeping, “with a dead baby on her lap. I laid a rose leaf in the mother’s 





breast and in a moment some comfort came to her. She arose and laying her 
burden down she went to her husband’s side. ‘John,’ she said, *‘ you must not 
take things so to heart this Christmas night,’ her tears were falling fast now, 
‘Dick May was in to-night and he said he'd no doubt the factory people would 
take you on again after the holidays, and John, you know, we have three of 
them,’ pointing to the sleeping children, ‘left to comfort us !’ 

“ He shook her off roughly. 

“* It’s not the dead baby that’s troubling me,’ he said, ‘ she’s best out of the 
road!’ I laid a rose leaf in his breast and all at once he softened. ‘I should 
n’t speak that way to yeh, Mary; yeh hev bin a good wife teh me. Well, 
mabbe when I git teh work again I’ll be better, and he kissed the tears from 
the patient, worn face of his wife, and lifted the dead baby gently to his knee. 


a 


I placed a piece of gold in the cupboard for the Christmas dinner, and then we 
laid a rose leaf on the breast of each sleeping child as we listened. 

“*T want a top, Santa Claus, a good one like Archie Thompson’s, one that'll 
hum,’ said Charlie. 

“© And I,’ said little Nell, ‘I want the blue and white tea set at the corner 
store on Queen street.’ 

“The third child, a pale delicate boy, said slowly: ‘Santa Claus, I want 
our baby back. Oh, please give me the baby back.’ 

“Oh, Queen, we can’t do that, we poor fairies can’t give little Bob the baby 
back.” 

The Queen’s bright face grew sad for a moment and all the fairies were very 
quiet. 

Fairy Violet now spoke, while gentle Fairy Fern folded her wings over her 
weeping face. 

“ But all the poor homes were not sad, oh Queen. Some were very merry, 
indeed, and the little children romped and played while mother sewed buttons 
on little garments and mended the small stockings, and father, with his oldest 
boy to help, split wood to cook the Christmas dinner. 

“In one house we had te stay a long time for the little ones were waiting 
up to see Santa Claus ese down the chimney, but the dustman came instead 
and off to bed they v lrowsy mites, and soon they were fast asleep. 
As soon as the rose ‘ their breasts they spoke. And behold, fair 
Queen, the toys for ti. : 

A large basket was ini! th them. Ten cent whistles, five cent china 
dolls, tops, marbles, jacks in boxes. All cheap toys, but then, there were so 
many poor children to buy for that Fairy Violet and Fairy Fern had to lay out 
the money carefully so that it might go a long, a very long way indeed. 

“You have done well, my children,” said the Fairy Queen. “ Many hearts 
have you gladdened and many homes have you brightened, but now it grows 
late and there is yet much to be done. Fill up the sack, O Santa Claus, and 
you, my children, help him for the night is waning fast.” 

The fairies crowded round and over the burly figure of Santa Claus. They 
filled his sack and his pockets, and hung great parcels round his neck and ove 
his brawny shoulders. Every- 
where they could thrust a toy 
they did it, and out of his high 
boots peeped the faces of the 















china dolls and the tops of the 
tin whistles and little trumpets. 
When he was quite ready the 
Queen of the Fairies ap- 
proached him and _ taking a 
tiny phial from her breast she 
poured ‘the contents over his 
head. Instantly a great light 


shone out from Santa Claus. His white beard glittered with shining particles 
like hoar-frost, and his long mantle shone like silver. He would now be invis- 
ible to mortal eyes. The children could not see him as he filled their stockings, 
even though they lay awake all night to watch for him. What the Queen had 
poured upon him made him the same as a fairy. He could go through closed 
doors, and down narrow chimneys, and wherever he went he left some of the 
magic light behind him. In the poor homes he left most, for they needed most 
brightness. 

The Queen now spoke : 

“ Gather round Santa Claus, my children, and take hold of the ends of his 
cloak, bear him north, south, east and west, throughout the city. Enter every- 
Thrice 


where and leave no one sad or lonely to-night. Peace go with ye !” 


she waved her fairy wand, while Fairies Lilian and Rose, Violet and Fern, with 
a host of other tiny elves, gathered round Santa Claus, and the portals of Fairy- 
land opening wide, they floated out into the frosty night; the shining figure of 
Santa Claus glistened like silver as he passed swiftly up over the housetops, 
upheld by the fairy hands which bore him through the beautiful city. 

The Fairy Queen stood watching the dazzling sight until Santa Claus and 
the elves looked like a brilliant silver cloud sailing away overhead, then softly 
with a light rushing of wings, she rose into the air and flew on through the city. 
She entered many houses and looked down on sleeping faces. Sometimes she 
met her fairies and watched them helping Santa Claus to fill the little stockings. 
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In one house where there were many children and where the fairies 
were very busy, she saw a drowsy, toddling boy, who had waited up to see 
Santa Claus come down the chimney, but who could wait no longer for it was 
very late indeed, standing before the stove and asking Santa Claus to put his 
Daddie (who was far from home this Christmas) in his stocking. He did not 
see how busy the fairies were that moment and what a big drum they were put 
ting at the foot of his cot, while Santa Claus was pouring the most lovely choco- 
late creams in one of his small red socks. But Queen Mab, laughing merrily, 
spied an album on the table and cunningly taking out the picture of little Teddie’s 
father, she stuffed it into the other empty socks. 

The dear Fairy Queen went, too, to the little house on Chestnut street. She 
passed through the door and stood within. The children were all asleep, the 
dead baby lay in another room, with some sweet maple leaves strewn upon its 
breast, and it looked very peaceful. Queen Mab shook her soft, green wings 
and a faint white mist floated through the room., The children’s father, who 
lay asleep with his head on the table, started up and seeing his wife who was 
sitting with folded hands and tearful eyes by the children’s bed, he went over to 
her and gently led her to the stove while he briskly poked up the fire and set 
the kettle on, to make her a rousing cup of tea. The Fairy Queen stood looking 
down upon the children. 

“ Peace !” she murmured, gently waving her wand. “ Peace and comfort 
to all here to-night!” A change passed over each sleeping face as she spoke. 
Charlie and Nell smiled as though they saw something which made them glad ; 
and little Bob, who was sobbing in his sleep, and who looked wan and pitiful 
with big tears upon his thin cheeks, little Bob smiled too as the gentle fairy 
stooped and kissed him. He turned and laid his small peaked face upon his 
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hand and sank into a deep, calm sleep, dreaming that his little sister, the baby 
who had died, was sitting near him fanning him with angel-wings. The Fairy 
smiled and whispering once more, “ Peace and good-will,” she softly passed out 
into the starry night. Then, as dawn was at hand, she spread her wings and 
rustled home to meet her children in Fairyland. 

And now my tale is told, for, as the light breaks in the east, the fairies 
come trooping back bearing with them Santa Claus, who looks much smaller 
than when he set out on his journey. The fairies and he have everywhere left 
behind them light, sunshine and happiness. So now they are going to spend 
their own Christmas in Fairyland. 

A merry Christmas it will be! They will pelt Santa Claus with snowballs, 
climb into his pockets, and sit upon his beard and tweak his nose. And they 
will sing and dance and tell stories of human children they have known. They 
will wonder if this story is in TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT, and | don’t 
know what they will do to me if it is not. 

So, if any of you little children meet a fairy sitting in your thimble or your 
shoe, be sure to tell her that you read this story, and that you know it was the 
Toronto fairies who sent you the lovely toys and candies you found stuffed in 
your stockings on Christmas morning. 

Hark! I hear the sound of fairy sleigh-bells ringing, as they ride through 
the deep snow! and peals of laughter come floating up to my window from the 
merry elves, as I sit and listen. What a good time they are having in Fairy- 
land. I wish I was a fairy, too. I hear them still: “A Merry Christmas ! 


A Merry Christmas !” comes ringing out upon the frosty air. So I say, too 
A Merry Christmas to us all! KIT. 








OUR CHRISTMAS NIGHT AT SEA. 


A goodly crowd was gather’d there,—the Reverend Nono Nines 

Three western Jews, whose language smack’d of rich Nevadan mines,— 
Rourke, a Milesian patriot who whisky drank,—galore 

And Jones, the well-dress’d buyer for a house in Baltimore, 

Nor should I slight the bravest tar that ever trod a deck, 

Crosstree ! last seen on board his ship when the boats had clear’d the wreck, 
These, and some half a dozen more whom memory brings to me, 

Sat in the smoke-room whilst we kept that Christmas night at sea. 


We moved a true Corinthian—the parson—to the chair, 

And, ’pon my soul ! the reverend gent kept matters humming there, 
There, toasted were dear, absent friends,—ouy lov’d ones o’er the main, 
And the glad hour when each would see the home-lights once again, 
And joyous, quaint old carols made the pleasant hours less long 

The while the swirling waters lent their music to our song 

And brought an answering echo, from the vessel on our lee, 

That cheer'd the “look-out’s” lonely heart, yon Christmas night at sea. 


Quickly the bottle pass’d around, until it neared the chair, 

And, somehow, when it reach’d the Church, it always linger’d there, 
Mayhap it’s gentle presence touch’d the ministerial heart 

And brought that flood of eloquence which made the tear-drop start, 
As thrillingly, he spake of “ Home,” and “ stormy winds that blow,” 
Of “ British hearts and firesides,” and “ days of long ago,” 

Till each one felt, from far away, midst song, and catch, and glee, 
The wa/fted prayer for those who spent that Chrismas night at sea. 


Though we/ted prayers be beautiful, permit me here to doubt 

The wisdom of too frequent toasts—when liquor’s in, wit’s out 

And, by and bye, our chairman’s snores and nodding chin kept time 
To Rourke’s “ The woes of Oireland,” told in patriotic rhyme, 

Nor was the bard’s Milesian wrath assuag’d to order when 

Jones bellow’d out the strains of “ Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men,” 
Which reprehensive rudeness was conclusive proof that he 

Had reach’d the stage “ mellifluous,” that Christmas night at sea. 


Alas ! while Jones was chanting “ Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men,” 
Our Irish bard, now staving drunk, sprang up and, there and then, 
The man of God’s proboscis smote, then swept the smoke-room floor 
With what had been the manly form of Jones of Baltimore, 

Nor better fared that steward wight who caper’d in between 

With “Gen’'l’men ! de gen’l’men,”—for he had felt and seen 


’Twas better not—oh yes! /e’s sure—’twas better not to be 
Nigh “ gen’l’men wot’s gen’Il’men” that Christmas night at sea. 


With one consent the audience fell upon this luckless wight 

Who'd come betwixt the wind and our nobility that night, 

And lo! three sons of Levi rose, with active toe and heel, 

To hail the man who brought them pork at our previous evening meal, 
Words fail to paint the meanness of the “ chosen people” there, 

Who “ shoomped” upon the steward’s back, and skirmish’d ’mongst his hair, 
And vilely kick’d the hireling where his heart can never be, 


When wine and wassail ruled the roost that Christmas night at sea. 


And when we'd pick’d the remnants up, and fatch’d up ruptured Peace, 
Rourke told the Church, in contidence, his love would never cease, 
And swore, to Jones of Baltimore, that blank his blank’d blank eyes 
He’d lam all Jones’ enemies, no matter what their size ; 

And each one drank to each one else, and numerous folks as well, 
(The list of toasted gentlemen is more than | can tell) 

But the last thing I remember was the Parson, on his knee, 


A flipping coppers for the drinks that Christinas night at sea. 
H. K. COCKIN. 


Willing to Gwe a Farr Trial. 

Judge—Are you guilty or not guilty ? 

Prisoner—The Lord knows | am not. 

Judge—Well, do you want your case remanded for a couple of days till you 
get a chance to subpeena him ? 

Ghostly Consolation. 

Rev. Poundtext—I don’t understand why your master, when he is so old, 
should be so grasping. He can’t take his money with him when he dies. 
Laborer (thoughtfully 1 don’t know as ’ow ’e can sir, unless ’e vets ’is bills 


made of asbestos. 


The Whisky Smuggler. 
[See Page 2/.| 

This exciting picture represents a scene in Canada’s great North-West 
Territories. As it is illegal to import or sell intoxicating liquor in the Territories, 
except by special permission, it is natural that persons more enterprising than 
scrupulous should endeavor to smuggle it in from across the United States 
border which, for thousands of miles in that part of the country, is merely an 
imaginary line. The Canadian Mounted Police, however, are ever on the alert 
to suppress such illicit traffic and in this case they have encountered a trader who 
seems determined to make a desperate struggle for his contraband goods. 

































































3 6 SATURDAY NIGHTS CHRISTMAS 


MARIE HAZELWOOLDS MISERABLE CHRISTMAS. 


“You will spend Christmas day with me, of course, Hugh?” 

Marie Hazelwood was standing on the second step of the broad staircase, 
bringing her lovely, sparkling face upon a level with Hugh McKinnon’s stern 
and rugged countenance—for the steps were shallow, and Marie was a wee, 
fairy-like creature, and Hugh McKinnon stood six feet and upward, even now 
when his hair had begun to grow thin on the crown and the subject of baldness 
seemed to have a personal flavor. 

Hugh, with overcoat on and hat and cane in hand, stood waiting, for the 
footfall of the last reluctant guest, who had attended the Hazelwoods’ popular 
Saturday evening reception, had not quite died away, and Hugh had still to 
pretend he was about taking leave. For many weeks past he had lingered in 
the same apparently purposeless way, and though now the time for make-believe 
might legitimately be considered past—seeing they had been engaged one 
whole week—the habit of feigning had not yet been discarded. 

She was barely twenty, fair and dainty, blithe as a bird, with quick impetu- 
ous motions, features never at rest, expression ever changing—demure, defiant, 
merry, saucy, roguish, sweet, pathetic, she was each by turn but nothing long. 

Hugh McKinnon’s age was forty. He was dark of skin, with brown hair 
whitening on the temples, brow bearing traces of hard thought in each deep- 
worn furrow, mouth firm, with thin lips closely shut; eyes grey and hard as tem- 
pered steel—his countenance was in its cold austerity but as a mas! to hide 
his inner feelings. His form was majestic in its proportions, his well-shaped 
head set squarely upon his broad shoulders, and his grandly modelled chin, held 
well up and slightly forward, denoted the man’s indomitable will and untiring 
perseverance. His manners were polished but grave, he was a brilliant talker, 
a great favorite in society, and in his chosen profession no name stood higher 
than his, of all Toronto’s lawyers none gave brighter promise of success, and 
few had won such wealth and renown. 

He had known Marie Hazelwood, only unmarried child of Roger Hazelwood 
the millionaire owner of Fairbank, one of Canada’s grandest homes, but three 
months, had fallen in love at sight, and, with his usual success, had won her, and 
now as her accepted lover was beginning to find that he had encountered a case 
that puzzled hm, a case that law and reason failed to help him to understand. 

As he stood in the wide tiled hall, with great skins thrown here and there, 
and the bright glow from the logs in the fire-place lighting up his face, Marie 
thought how grand he looked, while he gazed admiringly at her pretty pose and 
thought how sweet she looked as she spoke so assuredly of his spending Christ- 
mas with her, but it was almost indifferently that he replied : 

“T won't be able to be with you that day, Marie. 1 am going home.” 

Marie’s face clouded momentarily, then an amused smile dawned in her 
eyes, and she said, mockingly: “Imagine Hugh McKinnon, Q. C., the unap- 
proachable, the inscrutable, having a home in the background like an ordinary 
mortal! How is it we have never heard of this interesting fact before ?” 

“I don’t think you ever inquired anything about my relatives.” 

“No, dear. It never occurred to me you could have any. You don’t look 
like it. Your get up is that of a lone, lorn orphan. I can’t at all imagine you in 
the bosom of a family—the adored of mother and sisters, the pride of cousins 
and aunts.” 

“You may see fit to make a jest of it, but I assure you my people are very 
dear to me,” he said, with added gravity, discerning ridicule in her smile. 

“ The feeling does you infinite credit, I have no doubt, but their dearness 
to you does not interest me a bit,” Marie returned, carelessly ; her eyes bent 
upon her fingers, which were busily engaged in disentangling the bangles of her 
bracelet from the rare lace of her sleeve. 

* Allow me,” said Hugh, reaching an arm over the baluster, but a shake of 
the head deterred him from assisting. ‘ Perhaps,’ he went on, hotly, “if you 
1ad known this your answer to me a week ago would have: been different.” 


“We-ll, no-o. I don’t think so. Eureka, that thirty-dollar-a-yard lace 


rescued without a broken thread! Those bangles are such a nuisance, but | 
like the jingle. No, I don’t believe a mother-in-law, more or less, would have 
made any difference. I did not promise to marry your whole family 


7 expect you to respect them, though.” 

““T don’t see that it’s necessary, but if they are respectable—why then 

“T don’t know whether that is intended as a taunt or not, Miss Hazelwood, 
but it is in questionable taste. My people are poor and humble, it is true. | 
was not brought up amid all the refinements of life as you have been. I was 


brought up roughly, on a farm, worked harder in my youth than any hired man. 


Got my early education only by suffering privation, by working by the first faint 
rays of dawning light, and till the last shade of twilight faded. Got through 
college on a meal a day, one suit of clothes a year, by the hardest work, on bor 
rowed money. My mother and sisters, God bless them, for my sake suffered 


grinding poverty, did the worse of men on our heavily encumbered farm that | 
might attain my ambition and become a lawyer. if I did not love them, if | 
were ashamed of their uncultured manners and unfashionable looks, | would be 
more base than I have ever yet been ! 


His cheeks were red, his eyes dim, his manner impassioned as he spoke, 
but Marie, though the rare tears were shining in her eyes and her lips were 
tremulous with feeling, still perverse, said railingly, “ As I said before, your feel 
ings do you credit! 

Hugh did not look at her, but with anger and resentment making his face 





look like sculptured marble, so hard it seemed, he remarked with icy dignity 
that it grew late, and he would wish Miss Hazelwood good night. 

“Good morning, rather,” she corrected, as she glided down the steps and 
to the door. “I don’t believe you can manage that spring bolt. Let me help 
you. Now put on your gloves,” she said, with her hand upon the lock, and 
when he had drawn them on in silence and stood waiting Marie suddenly burst 
into a peal of merry laughter, and placing a slender fore-finger beneath his 
chin, she said roguishly, “Isn’t it afraid it will take a chill going out into the 
frosty air feeling so stiff and cold?” 

He looked down sternly at her pretty dimpling face looking up at him now 
so tenderly and all his coldness melted, and taking her childish form into his 
great strong arms he folded her to his breast and kissed her hungrily. 

“Why do you plague me when I love you so?” he asked. “I am so un- 
versed in girlish ways. I don’t know how to take you, and you delight to tor- 
ture me.” 

“Seems to me you know how to take me very well,” she said in a smothered 
voice, and with a laugh Hugh released her and a few minutes later they had 
entered Marie’s cosy parlor, which opened off the end of the grand reception- 
room, had drawn the portieres, and Hugh was seated before the grate in an easy 
chair against a background of pearl-grey plush, with Marie beside him on a 
fender-stool with her fair head resting against his knee. 

“Hugh, do you know why I was so nasty? It was to keep myself from 
sitting right down there on the stairs and crying. I was so disappointed. 
Christmas day has always been such a happy day with us, ‘Ae day of all the 
year. And this year as I can’t have you I shall be all alone—for I have per- 
suaded papa to go to New York and spent the holidays with sister Lily and see 
his brand new grandson. He would feel so out of it if he were here with you 
and me—and I so schemed that you could have me to yourself the whole happy 
day! And now you will be off home and I shall be here all dead alone, think- 
ing of the happy Christmases we used to have before mama died or Lily got 
married, and it will be the most miserable day of my life.” 

“ Poor little sweetheart. I am sosorry. If I had not promised—. But they 
would feel hurt if I did not go now, it is so long since I was home. Christmas 
is nothing to me, but coming on Monday gives me two holidays together and I 
lose so little time from business. Work crowds upon me so. I am truly sorry 
for your disappointment, dear.” 

“ Oh, if it’s only my disappointment you mind you need not worry 
more for your pleasure than my own I was working. Now have | hurt its poor 


' 


It was 


feelings again? You ought to know, Hugh, that it would do me more good to 
have you crying over your own disappointment than bewailing mine.” 

“ How could I think so? I do not understand girls,” he sighed, helplessly. 

“ Now, if it were a jury——,” she laughed, then added tenderly, “ now, pro- 
ceed, sir, and tell me where your people live and all about them.” Then reprov- 
ingly, “ You are ruining my hair and making me a perfect fright, Hughie.” 

“ How mild and gentle and good you look with those sil'y bangs straight- 
ened out and put back sensibly. What a sin to hide this fine white brow,” he 
said, bending and kissing her forehead, off which he had brushed the soft fluffy 
fringe of hair. 

“ Thanks, I'd rather not look good. You'd never have fallen in love with 
me if I had not looked frivolous and wicked and z7ce. Now answer me, ‘ Have 
you a father, have you a mother,’ etc.” 

“T have a mother, a good dear mother, whom I want you to know and 
love, although she is plain and quiet and her surroundings are unbeautiful. 
And with her, at the old homestead, live my two sisters—one « widow witha 
crippled child, and Susie, the youngest of us all. The rest are scattered. We 
have all known poverty, but all that is now past. My darling, I know you 
are proud and fastidious, but I could not bear to have my wife look down upon 
and despise my people. ‘They have done so much for me.” 

“T hope when you have a wife, Hugh McKinnon, she will not be quite a 
fool. Now tell me when you leave, how you go and where. I want to know 


every detail that I may follow you—in fancy—every step of the way.” 

“This is the train he said, I am quite positive, but Hugh is not here,” 
murmured Marie to herself, as she glanced searchingly at every male passenget 
in the car in which she was seated, while the C. P. R. train pulled westward 
slowly out of the Union Station. It was the Saturday before Christmas, and a 
dark, raw morning, and the rain poured down, freezing as it fell, and Marie felt 
inclined to abandon her rashly-formed intention of going with Hugh to make 
the acquaintance of her future relatives, and prove to him that though in society 
she might be proud and exclusive she had none of the silly pride that despises 
those of humble circumstances or poor surroundings. She wanted her action 
to say to him, seeing her tongue was stubborn and submissive speech was im 
possible to her, “ Where thou goest will I go, thy people shall be my people.” 
She thought he would be so delighted, she could picture his loving smile when 
he saw her, and she told him she could not spend Christmas apart from him. 
And his people would be so surprised, and they would be a little awkward at 
first, but she would be nice and friendly, and they would soon take to her and 
make much of her for Hugh’s sake. And his mother would tell her stories of 
his boyhood, of his likes and dislikes, and give her good advic e, and tell her to 
be a good wife to Hugh. And to that sad-faced, mild and gentle mother she 


could perhaps open her heart and tell of her great love for Hugh. 
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SATURDAY NIGHTS CHRISTMAS 


She smiled to herself as she thought of these things as the train speeded 
through the rain and mist and the iight increased and sodden fields and naked, 
shivering woods grew more discernible. She had quite decided that her lover 
was in the smoking-car, had got interested in conversation or had fallen asleep, 
but as hour after hour passed she grew afraid, and when the train drew into the 
rural station and she hurried out upon the platform and found Hugh was not 
there, her heart sank away down and she wished herself back in her comfort- 
able home. 

Three hours and a half to wait before the stage would leave, the ordeal of 
going alone to a hotel and having dinner, the horrible ride in a stuffy stage 
coach, filled more than full of heavily laden men and women returning from the 
Christmas markets, the wet skirts that pressed her in and almost covered her, 
the smell of dampness, of stables, of beer-laden breath, the salutations, the 
jokes, the hilarity, the jolting of the stage, the pelting of the rain against the 
roof and sides of the vehicle, all filled her with horror and disgust, her heart 
sank lower and lower, and her courage failed her completely. By the time the 
stage reached the midway village she had given up all intention of going to 
Hugh McKinnon’s home, and her one desire wag to return home as ‘speedily 
and as secretly as possible. 

The jolly stage driver as he watered his horses at the village pump was 
passing the compliments of the season to the villagers who crowded round, and 
as Marie, sick at heart and shivering, entered the country tavern she heard him 
predicting a big snow storm before Monday and a good old-fashioned, white 
Christmas. 

She wanted a warm room for the night, she told the landlady. Oh, yes, 
she would have supper, but in her own room, please. She did not care what it 
cost. She was so cold. She had missed her friends. All this and more she 
said, anxious not to appear nervous, determined not to tell what brought her 
there, or who she was or whither she was going. 

But after she had been warmed and fed and the landlady was making her 
room more comfortable for her, she asked, casually, “is there not a family of 
McKinnon’s living not far from here, somewhere off the Sparta road ?” 

‘** About two miles down? Yes, there’s old Mrs. Hiram. A notable house- 
keeper she is, that strong and active, and past seventy! But she’s uppish, real 
uppish. She goes to our church, up on the hill, always on a Sunday morning— 
the girls and her. If you go to-morrow you're apt to see them, and Hugh, too. 
Hugh, he’s the son, he lives in Toronto. He came down in a livery last night 
late and stopped in here for a lantern. He was real pleasant and jokey, asking 
after all my folks. He’s generally terrible stand-off, even though I went to 
school with him when he wore patched blue jeans, and many’s the time I’ve 
boxe his ears for teasing me. He’s smart and rich now they ‘do say, and he’s 
done well by his mother. I mind the time his ma was down with lumbago in 
her back they hadn’t the drawings of a cup of tea in the house, nor the money 
to buy it, and the cupboard that bare of victuals you’d never believe. They 
never would neighbor, they're real stiff, strange folks. Do you know them?” 

‘“* No,” said Marie, coldly, “ 1 had heard of them.” 

Next morning Marie went early to the village church and took a seat far 
back, close by the wall. She was heavily veiled, not wishing to be recognized 
should Hugh be there. Soon the seats began to be filled. A placid-faced lady 
in silver grey, with dark hair brushed smoothly back from a high brow, sat down 
at the organ, and after striking a few tender chords began to play “ Hark the 
Herald Angels sing.” Marie watched her, her expression was so restful, as full 
of resigned repose, so chastened. Then, with a sudden catching of the breath, 
Marie saw Hugh McKinnon with measured tread walk up the aisle, followed by 
a tall elderly woman dressed in clinging black, a shawl drawn round thin 
shoulders that stooped a little, a bonnet of unfashionable shape crowning her 
abundant hair, that scarce showed a trace of grey. She had a face like Hugh’ ‘; 
but with more rugged lines and rough-hewn features, a face that had hardened 
under the harsh discipline of life, that had looked trouble and misfortune in the 
eyes and defied them to make hers flinch. Could that be Hugh’s mother? Oh, 
how glad, stad, GLAD she was Hugh had changed his plans ‘and she had failed 
to meet him ! 

The two entered a pew away up at the side of the pulpit, where they sat half 
facing the congregation. All through the service she watched Hugh’s face, try- 
ing to read his thoughts, trying so hard to recognize in him sitting “the re, in that 
country meeting house beside “his mother, the man she had met in society, the 


man she had danced with, flirted with, had teased and tormented and loved, and 
And a smile that passed between mother and son, 


whose wife she was to be. 
Oh, those 


spontaneous, thought answering thought, smote her as with a blow. 
forty years of life in which she had no part, in which others had been all in all to 
him! Could they, reared so differently, with a history so unlike, with tastes and 
sentiments and thoughts so opposite, be happy toge ther? Could love bridge so 
wide a chasm? and as she watched Hugh M« Kinnon’s impassive face and asked 
herself these questions that had never crossed her mind before, the sight of her 
lover faded and she saw only a stern, grave stranger, who was that woman's son. 
When service was over she waited till the church was almost empty, saw 
cool greetings pass between Hugh and those around him, saw the meek-faced 
organist gathe sr her books and pass out of the door. Then, still loitering, she 
saw Hugh step forward and take the books from her unresisting hand, and 
without the exchange of speech side by side they walked along before her down 
the hill. Then turning to the left along an unfrequented roz id they passed on, 
she following but more slowly. Beside a picket gate they paused and talked a 
little, and then, as if reluctantly, Hogh entered and closed the gate behind them 
and they were lost to view. 
‘We had a grand sermon,” said the landlady, volubly, “a grand sermon. 
And I never heard Faith Willson play so well before. She’s home for the holi- 
days. She teaches a high school somewhere. She used to play the organ 
regular when she was at home. Hugh McKinnon and Faith have been ke eping 
company since ever he was a boy, but they'll never get married. Hugh ain't 
the marrying kind, and Faith she’s settled down to an old maid. They do say 
his mother’s at him constant to marry Faith and settle down and make a home. 
But I allow he thinks too much of making money and getting to be a judge— 
there’s where he'll end, now mark my words.” 
Marie interrupted her by asking how soon she could have a horse and 
carriage, a wagon, cart, anything would do so that she had it soon. She had 
borne all she could bear, and now she could wait no longer. And soon ina 
high buggy, be side a burly driver, she was being driven bac k to the station to 
take the first train for home, which was not till, three o’clock next morning- 
Christmas morning. : 
Marie, white-faced, hollow-eyed, miserable, sat huddled up in a corner of a 
chilly car—for the weather had changed to biting cold and a thick white snow 
mantle covered the ground and still fell, threatening to make the run to Toronto 


There was a hurried entrance to the car as the train 


tedious and diffic ult. 
the 


started, and a blast of cold air made Marie raise her eyes, to encounter 
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astonished gaze of Hugh McKinnon. 

“Marie! Is it possible?” he exclaimed bending toward her. 

“Oh, Hugh, I am so glad,” she gasped in her delight at seeing him. 

He sat down beside her, looking at her intently, suspiciously.“ How did 
you come here? Where have you been?” 

“T am going home. I came Saturday. I have been to your village. 
Hugh, | 5 

Hugh’s face grew dark, convulsed with passion, and his eyes flashed as he 
said stingingly, “You have been spying upon me! Fool that I was to trust a 


woman. 
She looked at him, a look of mute reproach changing to smiling scorn, as 


she said, “ You see I was not fool enough to trust a man!” 

With bitterest feelings searing the heart of each they sat side by side for 
many miles silently, till Hugh seeing she was shivering,wrapped his traveling 
rug about her and with punctilious “polite ness tried to make her comfortable, 
and in his most stately society manner began to ialk to her on indifferent 
topics, interesting her in spite of herself by his brilliant descriptions and his 
subtle wit. She saw him now in a new light, as he would appear to his casual 
acquaintances, and she wondered which was really himself—this clever man of 
the world, the ardent wooer who had won her heart, the jealous lover who had 
her promise, or the man who had sat composedly beside his mother in church 
the day before, which was really he ? 

“ You will come in?” Marie asked as Hugh helped her to alight from the 

carriage outside her father’s door, and carried her little satchel up the steps. 

- “No, thank you ; not to-day,” said Hugh. 

But, Hugh, I want you. 


‘Thank you, I prefer not to go in to-day.’ 
She looked at him and saw for all his fixity of purpose that one loving look, 


one pleading word, would melt his resolve- she saw it, knew it, and yet turned 
away in silence. 


Th: at miserable Christmas day ; how the hours dri igged ! 

From room to room Marie roamed like an unquiet spirit, trying to keep her 
anger warm against her heart’s love, trying to think him dishonor: ible, un- 
worthy, cruel, but only finding out more clearly than ever how well she loved 
him, how more than dear he had become. 

She had watched each lagging hour of that long day, froin the midnight 
chime that ushered it in till now she stood in the vast shadowy hall before the 
blazing logs and counted out the strokes that told that one more Christmas day 
was numbered with the past. As the last echo died away she thought she 
caught the sound of a muffled step outside the threshold, and then in answer to 
a single tap upon the panel of the outer door she opened it, and there stood 
Hugh. 
‘I could not sleep until I saw you, sweetheart. Forgive me for coming so 
late, for not coming before. I have been so miserable. You are all I have. 
cannot let you go,” he murmured in broken sentences as he held her to him. 
And she clung to him with feverish strength, and all she said was, “ Darling, 
darling, darling.” 

After a while, when explanations were unnecessary, he told her how he 
had gone home on Friday so that he might surprise her by returning to spend 
Christmas with her; and Marie told of her abortive scheme to go home with 
him and show how little pride would interfere with her adoption of his relatives. 

And Hugh muttered a fervent “Thank Heaven,” in that her plan was 
frustrated. 

“It was kind of you, my love,” he said, tenderly, “but it would not have 
done at all. I would not have had you come unexpectedly, perhaps to receive 
a cold welcome, for all the world. They are not like you, Marie ; they do not 
know what impulse means, and, J asa It would have been awful for us all, 
believe me. And beloved, I said that you were spying !” 

“So I was. I followed you and Faith Willson home from church. I saw 
the way you smiled at her, and I wanted to kill her. It was as if you had been 
used to look at her and smile for whole centuries. Tell me, Hugh, that you do 
not care for her, or I won’t be comforted.” 

“But I do care for her. I respect her above everything. I can almost 
say I love her. Nay, sit still little girl, while I tell you about her. Twenty 
years ago, when I was a great rough lad and she a weil grown girl of fourteen, 
we were great friends, and she being the best scholar in our sc hool tried to help 
me with my studies. Would help me evenings, fired my taste for reading, 
encouraged me to study, told me of boys poorer than I who had fought their 
way through college and on to fame and fortune. And later, when I was re ady 
to matriculate but had no means to carry me farther, she lent me money—or 
her brother did, for her sake. Then we became engaged and I went away to 
college, and soon after her brother died and she had to earn her living and he ‘Ip 
her mother , and the money lent me was sorely needed. And then my father 
died in difficulties, and in my third year, I gave up college and came home to 

care for my mother and marry Faith. But neither of them would let me have 
my way. I was forced back to finish my course by those two women, and this 
is the result! Just as I began the practice of my profession Faith gave me up, 
said it was better we should both be free, would no longer be bound, would not 
let me write to her ; but always when I was in difficulty, or in temptation, a letter 
full of friendly counsel would come to me—wise, helpful, encouraging letters 
just when I most needed them. Faith knew, she said, whenever I wanted her 
Fifteen years ago if I had known I would not marry Faith I should have been 
broken hearted. Ten years ago if I had been told I would not marry Faith | 
should have calle -d myself a sc oundrel, five years ago I should have laughe “d had 
any one said | would ever love or marry anyone, and now, now all my heart 
belongs to a little girl | have not known four months, and if she loves me neither 
nor duty, nor fame, nor ambition, nothing shall keep me from making 





honor, 
her my own.” 

“And Faith? Oh, I am so afraid Faith will be unhappy,” cried Marie. 
“ Did you tell her of me, Hugh?” 


“Heaven forbid ! 
* Oh, cruel-hearted. How can women love such cowards? You will write 


to her at once. After waiting twenty years it would be too infamous to have her 
learn your fickleness from a stranger Twenty years! Longer than I have 
lived. Oh, Hugh, she has the best “claim to you, ‘but—I cannot give you up, 
love you so. If we love each other wholly and are quite true from now can we 
be happy? Can we make each other happy, so different as we are, with no 
other bond but love? Can we, do you think?” 

If those who had doubts about their happiness, or prophesied disaster from 
their union, should visit the splendid home of Hugh McKinnon at this happy 
Christmas-tide they would see how love has welded their two lives and blessed 


them, and how more than content they are with each other and their baby son. 
KATE EVA WESTLAKE. 
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xy us. This year’s CurisrMas GLOBE is also printed on our paper. 


BUNTIN, REID & Co. 


29 Wellington Street West : - Toronto. 


LOOK ON THIS PICTURE AND ON THAT. 





[Scene—A dismal rainy day and a brown stone mansion. ] 

The Lady Angela gazing dolefully out of the window—What a wretched 
day, the roads are impassable for mud, and pa has taken the carriage. What 
shall I do? There's a ring at the bell ; | wonder who has ventured out on such 
a day as this. Why, I declare it is Clara Montford. 


you! I was really dying of evzuz. Now, take off your wraps and do sit down. 
Why, I declare you are so dry and as elegant looking as if you had just emerged 
from the hands of your maid. How on earth do you manage it, and walking, 
too. z 

Clara (laughingly My dear girl, I told you I was going to get.a thorough 
fit out of waterproof clothing, mantle, shoes and all. And I have got it and 
that’s the whole secret. Such a duck of a mantle, and such dainty little shoes 
you never did see. 

The Lady Angela—TI must see them. Exits and re-enters with the articles. 
Why they are perfectly lovely and so light. Where did you get them. 

Clara—From the only thoroughly equipped rubber house in Canada. That 
i of the Toronto Rubber Co. (T. McIlroy, jr., & Co.), 28 King street west, Toronto. 
Charlie got the sweetest coat, and pa one, a little more substantial but just as 
nice looking. And oh, Angela, dear, they do keep so many things there. ‘I had 
no idea rubber could be put to so many uses. Charlie said they had everything 
in the rubber way that 1s manufactured, from the entire requirements of the 
largest and best fitted up fire department to the little rubber sundries found in 
druggists’ stores. It’s wonderful. 

Angela—I am delighted and shall certainly visit the store as soon as pos- 
sible, and then the next rainy day I shall be able to return your, oh, so welcome, 
visit. 
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In Gold, Warranted 
Gold Plate, Silver, Oxy- 
dized Silver, Horn, 
Ivory, Celluloid and all 
kinds of Natural acd 


Take only those bearing our trade mark as above and don’t buy until you 
have seen them, they are more STYLISH and cheaper than any other 
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Paper, Envelope and Blank Book Manufacturers 





The oldest established house in the trade. Full lines of ENGLisn, Scorcu, FRENCH and GERMAN 





Writinc and CoLtorep Papers. STRAW Boarvs, Pur Boarps and Mitt Boarps. FAncy Papers 





in great variety for Box Makers and Printers. Twines, Carp Boarps, Writinc and PrintinG Inks, 







Printers, Stationers and Paper Box Makers will do well to get our prices before ordering 





The paper on which this Christmas number of SATURDAY NIGHT is printed was furnished 





Enter Clara, (the Lady Angela rushes forward)—Oh, Clara, how good of 
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AN ELEGANT COSMETIC. if IN) WINTER—For Chapped 





It DRIES INSTANTLY. Hands, Lips, Face, and all 





It WHITENS THE SKIN roughness of the skin. 


IN SUMMER—For Tan, Sun- 


USED ALL THE YEAR ROUND, burn, Freckles. 









PREPARED BY STUART W. JOHNSTON, Toronto 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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Thorough musical education in every 
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branch by none but properly qualified 


and competent teachers, 
Send for Prospectus to FH. TORRINGTON, Director 
72 and 14° PEMBROKE STREET, ZORONTO. 
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INTERIOR Decorarions.—Jos. McCausland & Son have achieved a proud place in Canada as the 
















most artistic of our decorators of residences, churches and business places. Many of the most fashionable 





and tasteful houses in Toronto bear idences of their skill in bevelled glass, painting and interior decora- 





tions, their richly stained glass is in many of our most magnificent churches, A good example or their 






commercial work may be seen in Me Conkey’s Restaurant ; all of the decorations (which are said to be 





the finest in America) were designed and carried out by Jos. McCausland & Son, 72 to 76 King street west 











Mitvter & Ricuarp, EvinsurGu, celebrated for their hard Scotch metal, are the makers of the 





type used in this holiday number of SarurDAY Nicur. It is without doubt the largest and most reliable 






concern of the kind in the world, and from their type nearty every newspaper in Canada is printed, and 






among printers their Canadian representative, Mr. R. L. Patterson of 7 Jordan street, is probably the 









best known man in the Dominion. 
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-- FAMILY SEWING :. 
Improved Singer Family Machines 
WHY? 


Because every successful Sewing Machine ever built con- 
tains one of three principles. 


EITHER 


A Machine with an “ Oscillating Shuttle.” 
Or one with a “ Vibrating Shuttle.” 
Or an “ Automatic” with a single thread. 


WE MAKE ALL THREE 
Whichever you prefer, you can now obtain the MACHINE 
OF YOUR CHOICE at any of our offices. 


The Singer Manufacturing Company 


OF NEW YORE 
Central Office for Canada - - 66 King Street West. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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Managing Divector 
The only Canadian Company giving 
TOTAL ABSTAINERS 
the benefit of their superior longevity. 


Policies issued on all the most approved 
plans 





Motto: ECONOMY and SECURITY 
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The Canada Accident Assurance Co. 
FULL GOVERNMENT REPOSIT 

- BHEAD OFFICE - 22-28 KING ST. WEST 

Ei ON. GEO. W. ROSS, H. OHARA, 


PRESIDENT. MANAGING DIRECTOR. 


SATURDAY NIGHTS CHRISTMAS 


FouR MILLION LADIES 


POSITIVELY NO GAS, 


‘OALL AND INSPEOT OUR GOODS OR SEND FOR © 














British America Assurance Company 


FIRE AND MARINE 
Cash Capital and Assets at January 1, 1889 - - 


INCORPORATED 1883 
HEAD OFFICE - - 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
GOVERNOR, JOHN MORISON, EsQ. DEPUTY-GOVERNOR, JOHN LEYS, Esa. 


HON. WM. CAYLEY, JOHN Y. REID, EsQ., GEO. H. SMITH, Esq., G. M. KiNGBORN, EsQ., 
THos, Lonc, Esqa., A. MYERS, EsQ., DR. H. ROBERTSON. 


GEORGE DENOON ~ General Agent, Manager for Canada. 


$1,133,666,25 


TORONTO 


ceil J. F. Pease Furnace Co. 


189, 191 and 198 QUEEN ST. KAST, TORONTO, ONT. 


ALSO SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


“ECONOMY” | “ECONOMY” 
WROUGHT STERL-PLATE FURNACE | Combination Steam and Warm Air Heater 


The Most Perfect Heater Yet Invented 





The Most Powerful, Economical and Durable 
Furnace Made 








45 PER CENT. SAVED IN FUEL 
|ONE FIRE GENERATES BGZH 
NO DUVST| STEAM AND WARM AIR 





50,000 OF OUR “ECONOMY” FURNACES NOW IN USE AND 


GIVING PERFECT SATISFACTION. 














NTERIOR HARRY WEBBS Fashionable Catering Establishment. 


447 YONGE STREET. 


PaTRONIZED BY THE BEST SOCIETY OF IORONTO. 
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Restaurant, Dining Assem 
66 &68 YONGE ST, TORONTO. 
Where the business. Men dine by the Hundred. 





